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This industry, in the light of modern developments, E|| 
be a _ : ° . a. . a Me 
‘ has become essential to the industrial life of this A || 
{ country, and it is on chemical research that nine- || 
' tenths of our commercial enterprises depend for | 
. their existence and progress. y 
The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., Ell 
has been a pioneer and leader in this work, and is S| 
today the largest manutacturer of organic com- iE 
pounds in the United States. ry | 
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Accelerated Aging Tests on Rubber Goods 


A Valuable Means of Approximately Predicting the Relative Rate 
of Deterioration of Rubber Compounds 


By W. W. 


: 
Evans 


Development Manager, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


HE most prominent problem that has confronted the 
4) rubber chemist has been the prevention of deterioration 
ot vuleanized rubber with age. Dealing as we do with 
a perishable vegetable material, there is no problem quite so 
important to the manufacturer and the consumer as the too 
rapid change in physical properties on standing. On account 
of this change in vuleanized rubber it has become common 
practice to build into various compositions excess properties 
bevond the real needs of service, in order to make a'lowance 
and leave after period of time sufficient quality to with 
stand the service for which the articles were designed. 
The first work done in the laboratories of the B. F. Good 
rich Co. on accelerated aging tests was begun in the Fall of 


1907 by Dr. W. C. Geer. He 


by punching a hole in the enlarged end, passing a wire through 
and placing between each strip a rubber disk which is about 
the same thickness as the test piece to keep the individual 
strips separated and allow a free circulation of air so that the 
entire surface is exposed. 

The air was then started cireulating and the test continued 
for a period of two weeks, taking out three samples each day. 
These were allowed to stand for twenty-four hours at room 
temperature until they reached a state of equilibrium, after 
which they were tested for tensile strength and elongation. 

While a particular tvpe of oven in which to pertorm these 
aging tests has been referred to, where a lesser number of 
tests are to be made and where a standard type of electric 
drying oven is available, th’s 





decided that the first step in re oe 
te den 
4 


the solution of this problem 





was a means by which the rate 
of deterioration could be pre 

dicted. 
ledge of means of preservation 


Even though a know 
was lacking, it would be at 
least possible to handle var 
ious materials entering into 
rubber voods so that the 
maximum life could be deter 
mined. This led to the study 
of accelerated aging tests and 
the final development of the 
one deseribed in this paper. 

Full references to all the 
earlier work on this subject 
are contained in a paper pre- 





can be adapted to such work 
provided a mechanical agita 
tor is placed inside the oven 
to insure an even temperature 
thoughout, and a constant 
supply of fresh air heated 
to 160° F. is’ maintained 
throughout the test. As an 
example of one of these elee 
tric ovens, the tvpe known 
as the Freas, equipped with 
an electrie agitator on the 
inside of the oven, has proven 
most satisfactory. 

The data plotted in curve 
form give a time-deeay curve 
of the compound. For a 
lone time the tests were al 





sented before the Interna- - 
tional Rubber Congress at 
London in June, 1921. This ria. 2-OVERS SOR ACC 
paper appeared in the Ewnq- 

lish India Rubher Journal, June 11, 1921. and was late: 
reprinted in the India Rubber World under date of September 
1, 1921. 

After carrying on numerous experiments at different tem- 
peratures and after varying the periods of time, Geer found 
that 160 F’. gave the most satisfactory re<u'ts Upon 
basis of this work, the follow ng pre cedure has been adont d 
and used in carrying out several thousends of such tests. 

Into an oven, heated air was blown at a temperature of 
160° F., care being taken to see that a continuous supply of 


hot fresh air was added during the entire aging period. <A 
number of samples, 3/32 in. in thickness, were previously en 
in the form of our standard test str'p and placed in this air 
bath. As may be noted in Fig. 1, the test strips are suspended 

Presented at the twentu-ffth ernual eecting of the 4 ine ea) Naciety 
for Testing Materials, held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 26-30, 1922 


wavs run in comparison with 
a standard compound, that ts, 
LERATED AGING TESTS at least two sets of samples 

were run at the same time. 
Thus, by comparing the curve of a compound the age of which 
we knew, and the curve of a compound which we did not know, 
we obtained a reliable indication of the service to be expected 
from this new compound. It is worth while to point out that 
we consider this purely a practical and not an ultimate test. 
Our exper'ence, however, based on many thousands of these 
curves indicates that this method of determining the approx- 
imate aging of a commercial rubber product is reliable, and 
is of creat value as an aid to a compounder in a manufactur 
ing plant, permitting him to study the aging of varying 
compositions. 

No attempt has been made until recently to determine the 
probable chemical reactions involved. It seems reasonable to 
assurre, however, at the temperature employed and with a 
current of fresh air passing over the samples, that oxidation 
occurs, forming one of the unstable peroxides and at the same 
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August 25, 1922 
change in the form of the curves. The compound has become 
stiffer and weaker. 

In Fig. 9 is the results of the aging test upon a 
similar compound, but which resisted the effect of the heating 
to a lesser degree than the one shown in Fig. 8. There is very 
little that we regarding the effect ot the 
stress-strain Our work has had to do more largely 
with the effect upon that more basic property, tensile strength. 


shown 


can say aging on 


curves. 


Conclusions tii 
200 
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Sponge Rubber for Heat Insulation 


Sponge rubber, made by vuleanizing under a pressure of 
100 atmospheres, may be successfully used for lining refriger- 
ators to act as a heat insulator, according to recent tests by the 
National Physical Laboratory. Heat transmission through 
the double walls of ice-boxes lined with rubber 
found to be one-half of that which oeeurs when cork or other 

insulating material was used, 


sponge was 









several thou- 
that the 


The results of 


sands ot 


n 


tests show 





This seems to open 
field tor rubber of this special 


‘ haracter. 


a new 


if | | anol Accelerated | 


Life Test Some compounds ol 
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5. In the vast majority of cases, too rapid deterioration of 
rubber compounds is due to over or under eure, and chietly 


! 
eure, than to any one or more compounding ingredients. 


over i 
The test has been of utmost value in indicating the proper 
eure. Troubles with organic accelerators, various grades of 


untamiliar crude rubber, mineral fillers of various kinds, and 
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DIAGRAMS IN ACCELER- 
INNER TUBE MATERIAL 


Fic. 8 


ATED AGING TESTS. 


STRESS-STRAIN 


so on, have been due chiefly to attempts to graft a new ma- 
terial upon an old practice and often with fatal results. 
6. This test is a comparative and not an absolute one and 


should never be used to compare compounds of different type. 

7. When used properly, there has been found to be an ap- 
proximate correspondence between accelerated life and natural 
life tests after four days in the oven, of one day equalling 
six months. ; 


For example, 200 parts of 2, 3,-dimethylbutadiene 1, 3 


allowed to stand in contact with 2 parts of alkali-free sodium 


are 


carbonate rubber derivative, which has been washed thoroughly 


and dried after its preparation from butadiene, and 2 parts 


ot dipiperidyl. The mixture is kept in a ¢losed vessel for a 


period of three weeks at a temperature of 65 degrees C. At 









































the end ot this time the entire flask is filled with a white 
foamy mass. 
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Rubber Cylinders 


In United States Patent No. 1,405,995 there is deseribed a 
process for making a tubular structure of plastic material, 
to be used for example as covers for wringer rolls, jar rings, 
gaskets, ete. In the first step of the process a plastic tubular 
bank of elliptical cross-section is made and then reduced along 
the major axis of the ellipse by molding pressure exerted in 
the plane of the axis. The proper form of hollow roll is thus 
made, Apparatus tor accomplishing the process is described, 








Scientific Management for Rubber 


Manufacturers 


Standardization 


The Fourth 


irticle of the Series, Which Began in the June 10th Issue, 


Treats of a Topic of Vital Industrial Importance 


By Alfred Baruch 


Consulting Industrial Engineer, New York 


OST en have a tairly good idea of what is meant by 
| tnndardizath mut an investigation of the matter will 
0 { ft the term used er loose \ and that it has 
Deen tted ! ( I I Imes that does not be 
l I I ctu VY injurmous to the whole 
ent 
'¥ ndardize oO a e, and to establish units 
( ( ( | thie ‘ rve s§ dard ti has been 
oll ( tor hunare t rose out Of necessity as 
0 wnive ' , | obahbly he first it otf star | 
rd e reeord the adoption of a 
mcuave ce mor ip ¢ people These people found 
that it ‘ pe ible to communicate the same ideas, desires, 
ind ‘ ep he same sounds, and in time 
( ( lich was understood by ail. 
The proe as beer ng on steadily and will probably g 
nm inde wtion « set phrases into ou 
! ! ( eign expressions are all a 
pa ( ( ndard ol The ritten 
e both ustrations oO orld 
oveme } 
Standardization Not Neu 
\| - 4 ove ose out of necessity and the 
( ‘ ( t tl proce ere UNCONSCIOUS 
( act doing Llowever, toward the end 
~ ( (rove é appointed a 
o 1 «fe \ t ot 
\ ( ( rs of stu ly and ( 
’ ree ‘ ‘ ] thre ! ti 
‘ it stood the time ol 
} ! | ( t! metre ste! has neve 
tM ra el arbiti iv selected 
nha He it} n abstraction 
at ‘ lL to de conerete things 
( ldition information became 
\ byl he held ¢ I ral seren as typified by 
phvsic her d gcolo re excellent examples of thi 
it Ihe ne ( ese se1ences e heen subject to 
constant chanee and none ore eager to discover flaws in 
thre estab shed te! tl ! trie serentists fl selves The 
mo triki ple et today is the promulgation 
of Fi tein’s theor or re If adopted the hypothe 
is on hich modern natural seience is based, it i'l revolu 
ont phvste trono! eo and chet tr It arose 
out of the eneral dis on that ex'sted ar ong scientists 
with the present hn tiv On the tace of it it i more 
satistactor th Hi evel Einsten 
himself dorbt thee ! lling to sub 
mit them to any tests te ish or disprove them. 
Distinction between Abstract and Concrete Standardization 
My readers iv be onder by no what the connes 
} 0 d standardizaton of rubber 
fact anation an anticipation of the only 
ob ject ! " ed to complet standardization, 


namely, its supposed inflexibility Llowever, this objection 


has heen raised by some people because they have musunder 


stood the consequences of the standardization as applied to 


industry and by others who deliberately misinterpret the 
results of standardization in this particular case, 
vish to offer a defense to the public, to their emplovers, and 


verything in 


because they 


to their own consciences for their failure to do « 


their power to increase production and reduce costs. 


Before going on with the general discussion I wish to point 


distinction between the two types of standardization 
vith abstract mat 


illustrated above The first type has to d 


ters and once the standards are agreed upon there is no 
necessity for further change. The metric system is designed 
so as to & ve a complete system ot wel rhts and measures in the 
simplest possible form. It is based on the number 10 and the 
mul pes ¢ this nul her, which, as everyone KNOWS, is the 
easiest to calculate. It is simple and cou plete, and therefore 
needs no revision, since it cannot possibly make any difference 
to anyone what the unit of measure ts as long as one exists. 


The second type of standardization has to do with coneret 


matters. It is never arbitrarily arrived at but is based on 


actual facts as far For example, it ( 


3 possible, : 
s builders, 
"Rane 


mMmaaras 


ing to establish st: 


ndards of productio1 ror ceareas 
it would be rid’culous to seize arbitrary st: 
that have no bas’s in faet 
or a measure by hich to determine the 
If a carcass builder can build only one 40 x 8 truck tire ear 


upor! SOrrie 
and trv to set that up as euide 


efficiency of the man 


eass in 8 hours, it would be absurd to set up a standard of 
two for 8 hours per man, simply becaus« ‘ ould lke to 
ee | do it. There are two types of standards then, one 
rb trarv and inflexible, the other econerete and subject to 
e( nt chance If the eereass bnilder referred to above can 
build two eareasses in 14 hours after long practice, we would 
have to change the standard for this particular type of wo 

Standardization as applied to industry is based on she cor 
eret element oT vhich industry is composed Thes re 
aterial, product, machinery, methods end cost In each ease 
they represent normal standards. Bvy this is meant the cor 
binat‘on of theory and practice to the extent where it 
produce article commercially useful. 

Industrv 1 not a bureau of research and is not interested 
in abstract ideas Whenever manufacturers have attempted 
to depart from their true position, that of producers of 


marketable commodities, thev have always met with d’saster 


Consequently, in selecting standards for the various elements 
of production it is necessary to bear the ultimate objective in 
This is to produce an article that will sell 
rng repeat orders. This ean 
must be low enough to meet competition 


mind at all times 
and that will I 
one way. The price 
and the quality must be high enough to satisfy the consumer. 


be done in only 


Anv undertaking, then, that will achieve either or both of 
these obiects is worthy of the most serious consideration 


Standardization contributes definitely to both of these ends, 
as a bnef examination of the matter will show. 


{dvantages of Standardization 


Standardization has three distinct advantages. l It 
duces cost. (2) It } roduces an article of hette1 qua ‘ity. (>) 
It permits concentration on development of the product 


Standardization means, among other things, a reduction in 
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the variety and increase in the production of each type. The 
mere act of selecting a few types as against many serves to 
reduce the cost of production. Purchases can be made in 
greater quantity and more steadily. Naturally this means 
lower cost when compared with the cost of buying in sma!l 
lots and expens-vely. An increase in the quality and a re- 
duction in the number of types means that it is possible to 
make longer runs on the machines without changing the set-up. 
It also means that fewer machines are needed and also that a 
smaller investment in raw material supplies will suffice. By 
standardizing, the men aequire greater sk'll since they perform 
the same operations more frequently and their output natur- 
ally inereases. Furthermore, they themse!ves are able to work 
more steadi'y than if they have to stop and change the product 
and start all over again many times during the day. 
Standardization increases quality. In the first place it 
provides that the product shall come up to certain definite 
measurements and is consequently subjected to constant in- 
spection. Beeause of the fewer types, accurate instruction is 
possible since mechanical gages can be developed where the 
work is of a uniform nature. But mechanical would 
be out of the question in the diversified work, espec'ally in 
dealing with a flexible, resilient produet like rubber. With a 
standardized product it is introduce machine 
tools—the huge monsters that are too ignorant to make a mis- 
take. An expensive machine tool is not profitable unless it 
ean be used constantly and the only way that this can be done 
is to make a great many things the same way they are made 
at all times. Furthermore the individual workman acquires 
great skill by constant repetition and is soon able to turn out 
a high grade of product quite easily and rapidly where di- 
versified work would require utmost attention and naturally 


rages 


possible to 


move very slowly. 

Standardization permits the highest development of the 
product. If only a few types are manufactured and these are 
produced in great quantity it is possible and profitable to 
devote a great deal of time to experimentation and to tests 
that will produce the highest quality of product. No better 
example of this exists than the rapid progress made in tires 
and tubes as soon as the Society of Automobile Engineers had 
adopted definite standards as to sizes and types, but there 
are many things besides tires and tubes to be standardized in 
the rubber district. 


Disadvantages 


3efore going any further, it would be well to discuss the 
disadvantages that have been ascribed to standardization. The 
first one is inflexibility. It is charged that once standards are 
adopted, the product as to machines and as to materials is 
too costly to change and therefore no advantage in this field. 
The previous diseussion has no doubt dispelled this argument 
already, but the answer will be repeated. In the first p!ace 
manufacturing standards are always based on concrete facts, 
on a man’s capacity to produce, on the mechanical equipment 
available in the market, on the size of the plant, and so on. 
Any or all of these bases may change and the standards that 
govern them will have to change accordingly. Furthermore it 
was pointed out that standardization fosters development 
rather than hinders it. 

It is also charged that standardization tends to make a 
machine out of a man and destroys his individuality. There 
in back of this argument 
It assumes that a man 


one 


is a certain amount of dishonesty 
which should be opposed at all times. 
might make a rubber tire up to a certain 
time and a total different measurement the next time, simply 
This is absolutely 


measurement 


as an expression of his individual character. 
untrue and furthermore is unjust to the workman. 
usually the first to complain and justly so because of the lack 


Labor iS 


of sufficient instruction and to point out the fact that no re- 
sponsibilitv ean be placed on the man who has not been given 
definite information as to just what he is to do. A man has 
just as much opportunity to display his individualism doing 
the same work well, over and over again, as he has in doing 
work that varies and that requires infinite patience and 
laborious effort. 


Besides, such work is not suitable to the American temper- 
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ament. It is doubtful whether there are enough skilled me- 
chanics in all trades in the United States to man one good-sized 
industrial city if production were organized on the scheme that 
every man is to do a'l phases of the work. The writer has 
visited many factories and ean hardly recall one which con- 
tains more than a few skilled all-around mechanies. These 
men ho'd the positicn of master mechanic or foreman of the 
maintenance gang and are usually of foreign birth. 


Economics of Standardization 


This brings us to a discussion of the economic aspects of 
standardization. If we were to depend on the skilled, all- 
around man to do our work, we would never get it done. <A 
hundred men acting as specialists, each doing his own partie- 
ular class of work, can turn out at least twice as much as a 
hundred men, no matter how skilled, who are doing all the 
work from start to finish. If we were to depend on labor to 
furnish us with the necessities of life we would never get them 
for the simple reason that there is not enough labor here to 
turn out all the needed products by hand. 

Therefore, it is necessary to employ large machines, as sub- 
titute for labor. Wherever large machines are employed it is 
necessary to standardize production, standardize the machines, 
and standardize the materials. Living conditions are such in 
the United States that as individuals we consume much more 
than we produce with our own hands. This difference between 
production and consumption is made up by saving brought 
about by the emp!oyment of machines and by standardization. 
No one would think that the purchaser of a Ford automobile 
is induleing in a luxury, vet a Ford would be a distinet lux- 
ury in Europe, even in normal times. 

Standardization has a leveling influence. It makes it 
sible for people to use commodities that they would never be 
able to have under other circumstances. At the same time it 
raises the quality of the product to a point where the greatest 
number of people can use it and get satisfaction from its con- 
consumption. 


pos- 


There is also a curious idea existing that standards and 
standardizaticn tend to restrict invent?on since a product once 
standardized cannot be changed without a great deal of cost 
and trouble. The actual effect is the very opposite of this. 
Standardization serves to focus the work and make invention 
much easier since the various demands of industry become 
specific. It is possible to tell an engineer or professional in- 
ventor exactly what is wanted so that he can proceed to work 
with a minimum of effort. Under the old method he would 
have to try everything in the hope of landing by chance on 
some product that is in demand. 


Standardization of Material 


There is probably no other industry where such a variety 
and apparent confusion of raw materia] exists. Careful clas 
sification and standardization of the uses of the various 
materials is therefore all the more desirable. The latex can 
be drawn from trees growing all over the world in the tropical 
zone. There are endless grades and subdivisions available on 
the market and in actual use. In addition, innumerable in- 
gredients are used to get the gum into the desired state and 
these, too, cause much confusion and difficulty. As if this 
were not enough, rubber manufacturers often substitute ar- 
tificial names for the customary names of rubbers that are 
shipped to them. The purpose of this substitution is to con- 
fuse any bystander who may come in contact accidently with 
their compounding process and thereby discover a secret that 
is always sacred ameng all rubber men. 

Crude rubbers coming to the factory should be reduced to 
With the 
vast increase in the production of plantation rubbers and the 
consequent stabilization of the quality of the products this 
Pearson in his book on 


the lowest number possible consistent with safety. 


should become less and less diffieult. 
Crude Rubber seems to think that the plantation rubber is 
rapidly approaching a point where it will equal the wild rub 
ber in every way. He says in part: 
“The cleanliness of plantation 
rubber has been an attraction from the beginning, and the 
higher prices paid by the farmer has been due to its greater 


as compared with forest 
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rubber Originally it proved de their component parts, we will assume that this factory re- 
pared vitl the Brazilian product. stricts production ol the units that are actually sold to tires, 


lency of nerve of the new rubber tubes, hose, belts, soles and heels. These in turn are sub- 
re > 8, for re - solution classified under the mnemonic Dewey syste m specified above 
zely used. Gradually, how- into the various grades or classes. For example, the tire 
practically every use to which  elassification would run something like this: Auto tires. truck 
tires, bicycle tires, airplane tires, solid tires and carriage tires. 
ee of plantation rubber has The inner tubes would be sub-elassified into: Auto tubes. truck 
© use plantation rubber tubes, airplane tubes, bicycle tubes, and so on. Automobile 
rubber prod ict manutacture tires would be subdivided into fabries and cords by sizes. 
the price | recovers Trot The major classifications have now been made The next 
plantation rubber will st step is to break down the tire into its component parts and to 
nt us repeat this operation with all the other products of the fae- 
( e the De ev decimal tory Wi v1 examine the specification sheets of ; Mx 4 
( hicl straight drag cord tire This tire is cured by the combinatio1 
a ( I ne ad ded proces The master specification sheet ll ea for two items 
hed sto he 1 by the specification number—namely, the tire reass and the 
one I} tire tread, bot ot which have gone throug! yreliminal 
e to be ept at the othe eure The tire tread is a complete unit and therefore has no 
‘ Ss method other components The second sheet shows the bre i ( 
‘ ] nM ne 7 ( Cnss Ir orde1 to den nstrate his ) t ( 
lI eS t take - ( ! t has the re Lrritn ( l rt 
I my possible lh eak down of the careass é 
' det comp : erred to b ( spe 
‘ ( ! ‘ Tio? } i! at 
M t ( Unde re reake side second y st 
‘ ‘ cl ng trip pper or bead striy ( . ( 
. r ¢ Ih pie ray ( rh ples, 5 phes 1] 2 t ( 
é mil ‘ —? 
ether tl Probab ne he material presents e oO} rs 
manv erro! ! nspection as rubber. Th t made the 
experiment once of having sixteen different inspectors test the 
me piece of side wall for gag Out of s en attempts 
e received elve different gages tor the sam ce of side 
Furthermore, there 1s probably no other in ! here 
the gang boss and the worker are lett to their own devices as 
much as in this ork with respect to tests to be : phed to the 
finished product of each department in order to determin 
vhether the vritten specifications have been met 
Specifications in a rubber plant, as a rule, are nothing mon 
‘ numbe1 than the paper figures that must be aimed at I have even 
known plies « riction that were passed as of a certain gag 
to be eut down on secondary inspection to the t equired 
1) I ower @ i Si! ply he iuse the st I ect 5 
not aceurate It is no ne thing in a gu she t e the 
\ calend in side three plies instead oO get 
\ the required ( oO! ce versa io he s ( l ~ eC! 
cu mate! ( aie nd is subject te ‘ Os 
pheri nd phys changes that do not « t ol 
n part materials But the yy stabl 
}) LTO! : ‘ eentrate on r¢ rod é ( 
~ | ( ( ~ easurements the 
Standardization of Machinery 
ly di chineryv the rst esse ( 
eld unitor pre s es 
rm a ’ NDOT or ‘ Lite 
‘ eS ¢ ou rts re still « cl ! pric 
p 1, Se Ine eT relv to th ‘ eS ers 
( | ‘ ( broken omple he 
ust ‘ et up tor the ot the maeni , especially those used in the rey ( 0 
ed ( e the ( the rubber for the fi manutacturi Dk st rthe 
tri ‘ roduct I ! ( runnhe ! nutacturers are usually ! ‘ ! her Ist 
é lot « trouble and there are so m: tvpes of machines offered r et that 
adi dete lve r ‘ to determine vhiech will do the oO! equired 
llowever, havu selected the machines, in eac] e, it 1s 
se necessarv to make out detailed spec ification th the peeu r 
qualities o e machines in mind so that no ma ( he 
luct = the equired § te ce ( ethine that if «cannot and 1 nnecessatl 
us parts \s a good man’ friction in planning and production will be created These 
ocess, this should specifications or instructions should be made out in eat de 
ne | ttle informatior tail and the supervisory force must be instructed to see that 
thi ' r robbs ctories tie re faithtully earried out. 
‘ rn ( ~ rocinets r () ( sped ‘ re cle T = ? é 
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machines are periodically inspected for maintaining the pro- 
duction up to standard specifications. This periodical in- 
spection is often referred to as anticipatory inspection, and it 
is really amazing how much of delay and inefficiency can be 
eliminated by periodic inspection of machines instead of 
waiting until the breakdown actually oceurs and then making 
the necessary repairs. 

An illustration of the procedure in standardizing equip- 
by the mills and mixers. 
consideration there the relation of the 
mill and its consequent diameter to the work re- 


ment may be made selection ot 
The first 

face ot the 
If the plan indicated in the article on 
then 


with the 


would be 
quired. “Location and 
Layout” is 
product 


tollowed out, mills ean be selected tor each 


in aecordanes special characteristics of that 
Where hard, 
mixing has to be ver 

with an 84 in. 


A mill 


considered it tor heavy duty, 


product. tough rubbers are used or where the 
ean be 


a heavy duty mill 
and a 24 in. diameter 


although 


thorough, 


installed tac 


vould be some mills 


are made with an even larger face. For the lighter work, the 
60 ACE d the 20 in. diameter can be used. While warm- 
nills are probably selected of the 48 in. face and 18 in 
diameter tyn 
Having agreed upon the type of rolls to use the next step 
is » decide « e geal This is probler ot utmost 
Por ( sine thie product on 18 Sé riouslh) affected by the 
speed with which the mill is rm The ideal, of course, is to 


run at the highest speed possible. The question 
the chiet 


working ratio 


ot burning the rubber and earing out the mill are 
considerations. However, developing an efficient 


should give the engineer no diffieultv. 


There re other problen Ss connected with the type ot hed 
selection a} d the particular I ethor by which power is trans 
mitted to the machine If there is enough work to warrant 
ne use vhole line of mills a single shaft may do all the 
vork of transmission. Where only a warming mill is required, 
however, a special motor attachment Is pret rable because it 


id enables the 1 


nan pow? r heceon es cheaper than horse power. 


Vethods 


anufacturer to determine 


Standardization of 


It is In the standardization oT methods of work that the 


manutacturet Is entirely responsible because here all the 
factors are within his own control. Kind and quality of 
! terial 1 vy depend on the market and on the stvle. The 


product depends largely on demand and upon decisions of 
ich bodies Ss the eociety of \utomobile Engineers. The 
methods are entirely in the hands of the manufacturer himself 

The chief avenues of standardization of methods are throug! 
time and motion studies made famous by Tavlor and perfected 
by Gilbret These methods require that detailed studv shall 
y ai the motions ¢ labor operations and that ones 
Hes idies de thie ( kers must he trained to tollow 
them out without a single deviation, except by special per 
mission from the shop foremar | 

Phe ( nd motion studies themselves avail nothing if 
the ethod of procedure in manufacturing is not standardized. 
I make special reference to the supply of material to the 
machines and to tl] removit ( the finished products after 
the operat s have been performed, as well as to the prompt 
report ( delay or de \ ion trom the schedules Cor 
trollin he movement of the material is sc important, especi 
ulV i rubber factories here manv factors enter in such as 
ize, weather conditions, and a multiplicity of products that 


look very much alike and are hard to distinguish apart, unless 


properly stored, that the writer has been foreed on various 
oeeasions To make ou detailed instructions even for the truck 
men who earrv the stock Below is extract from one of 
his reports which will show the detail into which it was neces 
sary to gol order to standardize the proe dure for this work 


Batched Stock 


into the storeroom 


The Handling of 
(1) Batched run stock 


mill room on bateh 


the 
The empty trucks must be 
mill. The seale fills 
showing the truck number and 
The empty truck then 


Tron 


CONES 
trucks 


weighed before going to the man 


out the sma 


ll pin tag 


welght of t he truck 


loade d. 


e mill to be 
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has been loaded it is taken to the 
Every truck that goes into the 
must be weighed and have a_ batch stock 
move order made out for it. This batch stock move 
order is put up in quadruplicate copy, the first three 
copies having carbonized backs. It is serially numbered 
and a record of all books issued to the seale man is kept 
on a tally sheet by the record clerk in the control office. 


When the truck 


seales to be weiched. 


(2) 


storeroom 


(3) The seale man fills in the blank with compound num- 
bers, date milled, stock number, gross weight, tare 
weight, net weight, weigher’s number, and trucker’s 
number. Then he detaches the quadruplicate copy 
which is made of cardboard and so punched that it may 
be hung on a hook provided for it on the truck. This 
tag is attached by the trucker. The weigher releases 
the truek after e@iving the other three copies of the 
move order to the trucker. 

(4) The trucker delivers the truck to the stock room desig 


nated on the move order. Here the stock room Inspec 


definite whieh he 
Then he 
Ons the move order on the ling provided for that pur 
and fills in the blanks, “Stock Room” and “Shift.” 
This siqned 


Ile returns the 
hasis for the truch 


tor assigns the truck to a location 
indicates on all copies ol the move order. 
Sit 
pose 
duplicate to the trucker. 


( pu Oo fhe nie ( rder becomes thre 


Standardization of Costs 


The only scientific barometer of business and production 


efficiency is the cost of the product. The unit cost serves the 
purpose in a rubber factory that the pulse does in the 


medicine. A 


ation which carries with it grave danger of general infection. 


same 


practice of surgeon may pertorm a major oper 
The only indication that the doctors have as to whether con- 
ditions are normal or not 1s by taking the patient’s pulse and 
temperature constantly. If the pulse is irregular something is 


wrong. Similarly, if the unit cost rises above the fixed stand 


ard something is wrong and must be looked into at once so 

that the specific remedies required must be administered. 
This end can be accomplished only by the systematic stand- 

ardization of unit This is about 


analysis of the cost covering at least 


costs. brought through an 
a vear of operation and 
then a careful apportionment of this cost to each department 
and then in turn to each machine, on whatever basis is most 
suitable for that department 

rubber manufacturing is such that arbitrary 


the methods of arriving at unit 


The nature ol 
rules cannot be laid down for 
costs, especially with reference to the application of the shop 


Rubber 


departments, 


burden, or indirect expense. manufacturing 1s a 


continuous process In some a straight manufae 
turing process in other departments, and in still others either 
hot 
simultaneously method of 
eost demands careful study for each ease. 


through a 


running 


the 


combination of the two or else processes 


Consequently, the arriving at 


The cost analvsis is brought about svstem of 


expense orde rs by wl « h each class ol expense is assigned an 


order so that all work or material purchased in econ 


xpense may be charged to this order 


number 
nection witl 
number and the cost thus automatically collected. 
which eost ean be collected and applied will be 
eost. but this 
index of production efficiency ean be 


this class of ¢ 
The various 
methods by 
much must be re 


discussed in the chapter on 


membered, that no true 
obtained 


finding the 


standardized methods exist for 


final 
cost pe T 


unless svstemati 


analvsis it 1s only the 


that is the 


heeause in the 


eCost, 


inerease or the decrease of the unit true 


nd eation ot increased oO! decreased efficiency 


Conclusion 


The biggest factor in scientific management is standardiza- 
tion. That is the reason why this movement has made such 
progress in such a short time here. We are organizers and 


In order to produce creat quan 
absolutely 


we run to mass production 


basis it is important and 
individual unit. In 


the machines, and 


efficient 
standardize the 
standardize the materials, 
methods must also be standardized. 


tities on an 
order to 
the 


necessary to 
unit the 
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Compounding Rubber with Pigments 
In 


nie 


the mixing of the pigment with rubber in the compound 
process, a good deal of the pigment ts always dispersed 
through the The which ts patented in United 
States Patent No. 1.405.439 bv the Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber 


Shoe Co., 


ail process, 


does aw with this difficulty, shortens the mixing 


“ay 


operation and provides a pigment mixture which will produce 


desired characteristics in the rubber product without impair 
ing the quality of the product. When the pigment is added to 
the mixing rolls in the powder form, the tendency for it to 
be seattered through the air and diseolor other rubber stocks 
which may he undergoing treatment near by Is very vreat. 
The use of a binder to prevent this from happening cannot 
alwavs be resorted to with in punity, for the binder may often 
econter undesirable properties on the rubber 


The proe patented as above, is primarily concerned with 


the use of lampblack as the pigment The pigment is first 
mixed with tar and then the mixture is used to color the rubber 
A weghed quantity of the black is put into a kneading or 


mixing machine with about one quarter of its weight in liquid 


tar 


moisten 


Then sufficient naphtha or other solvent is added _ to 
the entire The 
tribution of the tar throughout the mass of lampblack. 


is complete, steam 


mixing results in the even dis- 
Atter 
is admitted to the mixer and the 
tor 


mass 


the mixing 


and recovered in a condenser 
product that is obtained is in the form of 


It may be used directly in the rubber rolls. 


Hollow Rubber Articles 
No 


hollow 


naphtha is distilled off, 
further use. The 
granular pellets 


United States Patent 1,401,567 is concerned with a pro- 
ol 
consists of the use of cores which may be previously formed, 
a material adapted 
usual vuleanizing temperature whereby an 
be created and applied to the article, 
equally in all consequent upon the application of 
heat for vuleanization. The process is particularly applicable 
to the manufacture of inner tubes for tires and for pneumatie 


manufacturing rubber articles. This invention 


COCSss 


by casting, and composed of 
the 


preferably 
to 
internal 


fuse below 


pressure may 


directions, 


tire casings. Two co-acting mold eavities are used, each having 


an annular cavity which is adapted to receive one half of a 
tire easing. The mold members are preferably rabetted 
together and may be held by any suitable means. A tire 
easing is then built over a core of metal or metal alloy or 
composition The core remains within the easing when the 


easing is placed in the mold and when the vuleanizing tem- 
perature is reached the core melts and expands exerting great 
foree on the rubber, roreing it equally outward in all diree 
tions against the exterior mold. The core may be removed in 
its fluid eondition by allowing it to flow out of the easing. 
preferably before removing the easing from the mold. In 
order to hasten the melting of the core and insure the vulean 
izing heat being applied equally well to the interior and ex 
terior of the casing, there may be provided a passage 
extending around the core through which the heating fluid. 
steam, may be passed In order to avoid using a solid mass 
of a tusible metal, the inner part of the core may be made from 
a metal which ts infusible at the vuleanizing temperature The 
eore n this case is made in sections to enable its removal 
from the mold The fusible metallie alloy contains lead, tin. 
bismuth and eadmiur \ composition, containing 58 per cent 
of lead and 42 per cent of cadmium fuses sufficiently below 
the vuleanization ten perature to seeure satistactory ' peaults 
Another eflicient composition contains 50 per cent of bismuth. 
25 per cent of lead, 12.5 per cent of tin and 12.5 per cent of 
cadmium This composition fuses at a temperature between 


60 and 70 degrees C 


Deresinification and Purification of Balata 


Crude balata mixed with a considerable proportion of 


resin and it is also contaminated with earthy substances, frag- 
which render it unsuitable for use until it 


Is 


ments ot bark, ete... 


is first purified. The process, which is patented in United 
States Patent No. 1,406,654, which is assigned to the Revers 
Rubber Co., is concerned with a process of purifying balata 
by means of a suitable solvent, so as to produce a cheap 


extraetion 


The 


is arranged 


product under favorable operating conditions. 
is carried out in a barrel churn. The barrel 
such that it be rotated. The supply of solvent, 
] 


which in this case is gasoline, passes through the hol 


In 
manner can 


low b al 


ing. A manhole is provided for introducing and removing 
the balata rubber. There is also a suitable valve for removing 
the resin-laden solvent. The solvent is then recovered by dis 
tillation The material, that is treated in this churn, ts 


ter the extraction is completed and is placed in a 
and which 
Redistilled 


dissolve 


removed at 
vertical churn, which is heated by a steam jacket 
is provided with a vertical stirring arrangement 
added and the balata rubber 
therein by heating. The solution of balata is then transported 
to a storage tank, which is provided with a steam coil in the 
hottom, so that the solution may be kept in a heated condition. 
The dissolved balata is then fed to centrifugals and from the 
to the cooling tanks where the balata 
The redeposited rubber is placed 
which considerable 
The rubber is then worked 
The final operation con- 
for a period of about 


+ 


made to 


Is 


solvent is 


eentrifugals it is sent 
is redeposited from solution. 
in another centrifugals, 
part of the entrapped gasoline 
between hollow, steam heated rolls. 


sists in allowing the material to dry 


set ol remove a 


eight hours. 
Rubber Insulating Composition 


In making telegraph eables it is essential to see that the 
materials used in the construction will not have too great an 
effect on the speed of signals sent through the wires. This 
speed varies directly as the specific inductive capacity of the 
dieleetrie which the conductor. The best results are 
obtained when gutta-percha or rubber compositions are used, 
However, 


covers 


as they possess the necessary dielectric properties. 
when rubber is used it is essential that materials in the nature 
of fillers be added so that a structure capable of withstanding 
mechanical stress encountered may be available. Many mix- 
tures have been compoundedewith this view in mind but they 
have always possessed a materially higher specific inductive 
eapacity than that by rubber alone. In United 
States Patent No. 1,415,076, which is assigned to the Western 


possessed 
E'leetrie Co., there is deseribed a composition which contains 
rubber and various fillers and which has all the desired prop- 
of specifie inductive hich mechanical 
strength and cheapness. 

Fused quartz is the material that has been found to be most 
. The fused material is finely 
Sulphur 


erties low capacity, 


advantageous for this purpose. 
ground before it is incorporated with the 
may be added or not, and the mass may formed into the 
desired forms with or without vuleanization. The heat 
the quartz in the eleetrie furnace results in the pro- 
amorphous substance, which possesses practically 


rubber. 
be 
treat 
ment of 
duction of an 
all the properties of the original erystalline quartz, but has a 
much lower specific inductive capacity. 


New Artificial Rubber 


A new artificial rubber, which has just been patented, con- 
gelatine, 9 
ot 


) 


tains 2.25 elveerine. 5.625 pounds ot 


of tannie acid and 4 


pounds ot 
= 


pounds of water, 2.25 ounces ounces 


formaldehy de. 











The Reworking of Old Rubber 


By Ismar Ginsberg, B.S., Ch.E. 


HE reworking of old rubber is an important branch of 
rubber manufacture. It is always profitable to the 
rubber maker, less so at times when the raw rubber 

market is weak and more so when the market is strong and 
erude rubber commands a high price. In order to carry out 
this regeneration economically and with good results, it is 
necessary that the process of working up old rubber articles, 
such as tires, soles and heels of shoes, ete., etc., be easy to 
operate, that it require the use of simple, cheap chemicals only 
and that it produce a rubber of fairly good quality while not 
value that may 

ware. In the 


injuring the other recoverable products of 
be mixed with the rubber in the vuleanized 
past few years considerable progress has been made in the 
technology of this branch of rubber manufacture, and the fol- 
lowing review gives the various that have been 
developed within the last few years particularly those which 
Only the high spots are touched, as the 
rubber is large; 
commercial value 


processes 


have achieved success. 
methods of 
only 


number of regenerating very 


consequently those processes of real 


are deseribed. 
Vacuum Heat Process 


This process was perfected in the Dutch Indies and is pat- 
ented in all the principal countries of the world. (see German 
patent no. 302,995; French patent no. 489,230 and Eng ish 
patent no. 133,369). The vuleanized rubber, either soft rub- 
ber, ebonite, ete., is worked up and regenerated without the 
necessity of melting the same. This is accomplished by plac- 
ing the rubber in an autoclave and either exhausting the air 
and conducting the operation in a vacuum, or else heating the 
rubber highly in the presence of inert gases. The injurious 
action of air on rubber, when heated to such a high temper 
ature, is avoided by cooling the treated rubber quickly with 
cold water or with a solution of soda or else with the aid of 
cold stones. In some eases it is also advisable to subject the 
rubber mass to a drying process, which should be conducted 
in a vacuum. The regenerated rubber, that is obtained by this 
process, can then be worked up in the usual manner in the 
mixing rolls and formed into articles in molds just like crude 
rubber. It is added preferably in certain definite proportions 
to the raw rubber compound. 


Pressure Heat Process 


This process, which works on an opposite principle to the 
one just described, is of German origin and is patented and 
operated in Germany. (see German patent no. 313,554). Old 
rubber and rubber waste are treated in this process by being 
subjected in admixture with water or caustic liquors to high 
temperatures, somewhat in the neighborhood of 210 degrees C, 
and to high pressures, from 200 to 600 atmospheres. This 
treatment results in the removal not only of the sulphur which 
is in the free condition in the vuleanized rubber, but also of 
the sulphur that is combined with the rubber. The sulphur i; 
completely eliminated, as are also the various organie and 
inorganie fillers that may be used in the compounding of the 
rubber. After the process has lasted for some time, part of 
the rubber dissolves in the regenerating fluid and part remains 
as a soft spongy mass. At the conclusion of the pressure 
heating process, the regenerated rubber mass is cooled, and 
that part of the rubber which was in solution, separates out 
in colloidal form. 

The process is carried out in an autoclave which is packed 
very tightly so as to be fast to pressure. The process can 
be conducted in a continuous manner by providing the pres- 
sure digester with a worm feed for the introduction of the 
rubber that is to be regenerated. At the end of the worm 
feed, it has been found advantageous to fasten a nozzle, so 
that the rubber on entering the autoclave will be distributed 
as uniformly as possible. The bottom of the pressure di- 
gester is provided with an opening which is controlled by a 


9 
> 


3 


valve. The high pressure within the regenerating chamber 
forees the regenerated rubber to exude from this opening. 
The process is easily carried out and presents no technical 
difficulties in its operation. 


The Amine Catalytic Process 


A process, which works on an entirely different principle, 
is patented by the Xylos Rubber Company, Ltd., in German 
Patent No. 320,016. The aim of this process is to recover the 
rubber in such a condition that it will possess nearly all the 
properties of crude rubber, so that it can be used in the place 
of the latter in the manufacture of different rubber articles. 
Furthermore this process aims to remove all foreign impurities 
completely, in particular the fibrous materials that are mixed 
with the old rubber, as in the case of the regeneration of the 

















PLAN’ 


A GIANT DEVULCANIZER “AT A RECLAIMED RUBBER 


rubber in rubber tires, belts, ete. The process is especially 
well-suited for working up these old tires. 

The process is carried out with the aid of substances which 
appear to exert a catalytic influence on th» devulcanization of 
the rubber. The usual devuleanizing agents are used, that is 
materials, such as the caustic alkalies which have the power 
of absorbing the sulphur, which is contained in the rubber 
both in the combined and uncombined condition. The alkalies 
are dissolved in water and the o!d rubber is subjected to the 
action of these alkaline solutions in an autoclave under con- 
siderable pressure and at a temperature of 175 degrees C. 
Mixed with the alkaline solution, there is a quantity of the 
aforementioned aromatic amines. This quantity must not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent by weight of the waste rubber mass. The 
amines used are aniline, toluidine, xylidine, ete. The rubber 
is allowed to remain in the autoelave under the above condi- 
tions for about five to six hours. 

It is strange that these aromatic amines, 
known for their act‘on in the acceleration of the vuleanization 
of rubber should have a corresponding effect in the devul- 
eanization of rubber. After the reaction is over, the amines 
may be detected in their original condition in the mass. This 
forms an additional substantiation of the claim that the amines 
act as catalysts in the process of regenerating the rubber. The 
fibrous materials, mixed with the rubber in the tire, are 
loosened effectively. so that they can be easily removed. The 
plastie mass of rubber that is recovered ean be worked up 
further between the mixing rolls and formed into sheets or else 
molded into various articles. 


which are well- 








4 THE RUBBER AGE 


Harm Water Process 


his process is tor the purpose of removing the fibrous 
materials from vulcanized rubber, and from its appearance it 
Is Ve el pier than the process which we have just dis 
cussed llowever, it does not seem probable that the process 
can produce ! ( results, except when the fibers 
re eC! LOOSE eld the rubber. This process 1s also 
patented in (ie I ee German Patent No. 303,171.) It 
consists simp! tatu the refuse rubber with water 
vhich has been heated rhthy After a short time the rub- 
beryv ma risé to the urtace and the fibers sink to the bottom 
ot the apparat Separation of the two is then very easily 
accomplished rhe simplicity of the process is attractive and 
it is unfortunate that turther details regarding the same were 
unin mbt W hether { ork properly, as 1s claimed 
for it, 1s another stor’ 

Saponin Treatment Process 

his process, which patented in Austria, (see Austrian 
Patent No. 75,750) is based on repeated alternate alkali treat 
ment and tumefheation o1 velling, produced by saponin 
mixed with other chemicals (he vulcanized rubber waste 
is first treated with aqueo olutions of the caustic alkalies. 
Then, it is dred in a vacuu he next step is to subject 
it to tumefhecatior Phi accor plished by treating the ma 


terial With sassalras ou or any other substance which contains 
the proper proportion of saponiu Then the product is sub 
jected to the action otf carbon disulphide or the halogen 
substitution products of ethylene or the hydrocarbons that 
ire obtained by the pyrogenxous decomposition ol petroleum. 


This treatment lasts for several hours, and the temperature is 


raised gradually during the course of the same until it reaches 
the boiling point of the particular solvent that is used. The 
extraction process is interrupted repeatedly and the rubber 
is taken out of the extraction vessel and placed in a solution 
of caustic alkali and the alkali treatment is then repeated. 
The rubber extracts which contain considerable quantities of 
rubber are then processed in order to recover the rubber there- 
from. This is aceomplished in the usual manner by the ad 
dition of water or aleohol, or else the solvents are distilled off. 

For example, the rubber article, such as old rubber tires, is 
treated with a 15 per cent solution of caustic soda in an auto- 
clave under 20 atmospheres pressure for a period of three 
hours. Then the caustie sod olution is drawn off and the 
rubber is dried for two hours in a vacuum apparatus. It is 
then subjected to a one hour tumefieation with the aid of a 
liquid mixture consisting of equal parts of trichlor-etylene 
and the above-mentioned petroleum derivatives. The extrac 


tion process takes 6 hours and this is followed bv a three 


hours alkali treatment and an one hour tumefieation. The final 
vield of rubber amounts to 61 per cent of the total waste 
rubber produet Each stage in the extraction process can be 


to remove the resinous sub- 
This is done by the 


discontinued temporarly in order 


stances that out in the solution 


aid of 


sf parate 
acetone 
Vetallic 


Sodium Aniline Process 


As has been seen above, the effect of aniline on rubber, that 
recognized and 
property of 
based on this action of aniline, is 
Patent No. 126,397 and Patent 
aniline in devuleanizing rubber 


is Its devuleanizing effect. has been processes 


have been patented, taking advantage of this 
Anothe1 
patented in British 
No. 494,757. The 

les in its power of decomposing the sulphur-rubber molecule. 
The rubber, that is this is first freed of its 
uncombined sulphur content in the Then it is 
ine in which there has been mixed 
sodium or potassium. The 
Then the aniline is re- 


antation and the resulting product 


aniline process, 
French 
action of 
treated in process, 
usual manner. 


immersed na solution of ani 


a certain proportion ot metally 
heated for 


moved by distillation or de 


solution is several hours. 


is Washed and purified. This process mav be earried out by 
dissolving the rubber in xvlol with the addition of ecaustie 
alkali which is absolutely free from water. In each ease the 


presence ol sodiun or its compounds iS Ior the purpose of 
combining with the liberated sulphur. 


August 25, 1922 


Straight Alkali Process 


In this process the rubber is treated with cold concentrated 
such as the caustic alkali 
carbonates and The rubber, n this 
solution, is placed in an autoclave and subjected to the action 
of heat and pressure. After the treatment has been continued 
for the proper length of time, the contents of the pressure 
digester are cooled and then washed with water and finally 


alkalies, 
with 


solutions ot the alkalies, 


bicarbonates. ixed 


This process 1s paten- 


Patent No. 


with a little hydrochloric acid solution. 


ted in British Patent No. 158,783 and in Freneh 


=<) 
929,798 


Linseed Oil Process 


This process is not one in which a devuleanized rubber 1s 
obtained, but in which the final product is a plastic mass, 
that has been made from vuleanized rubber waste and that 


has many uses. The process is of Dutch origin and is patented 
in British Patent No. 122,188. The rubber first 
ground up finely and the powder is mixed mechanically with 
For this pur- 


waste 1S 


vigorous agitation with as little oil as possible 
pose linseed oil is used or any other oil which will react 
the sulphur that is present in the rubber. The temperature 
is raised to 150 degrees C and reaction begins to take place. 
Then more sulphur is added and the temperature is 
160-170 degrees C. The process is continued until a solid mass 


which 


with 


raised to 


an be worked between the rolls 


is obtained 
Kneading Process 


This process is entirely mechanical as no chemical reagents 


are used. It is claimed that it will give very satistactory 
results, as good as those that are obtained by the various 
processes in which chemicals are used. The rubber that 1s 
treated in this manner should be free or nearly free from all 


The kneading operation is conducted at a 


binding agents. 
sulphur in the 


temperature below the melting point of the 
rubber. This operation is continued so long until the pieces of 
old rubber are worked up into a single mass, which is plastic 
enough to hold together under the action of the mixing rolls. 
The then pressure rolls about 20 
times. This serves to agglomerate the mass that 
is improved and the attraction between the 
This prevents the individual 
During this 


mass Is 


passed through 
further, so 
its consistency 
different particles is increased. 
particles from separating out from the mass. 
operation it is advisable to eool the rolls, so that the temper- 
ature is kept as far as possible below the melting point of the 
rubber. The friction, which is produced during the pressure 
mixing operation, causes a rise in temperature, and if care 
is not taken to keep this temperature down below the melting 
point of sulphur, bad results are obtained. The rubber under- 
goes a devuleanization and when it reaches the pressure rolls 
it is already in a state, capable of being revuleanized. This 
is another reason why it is advisable to control the temper- 
ature earefully, as if the latter reaches a high enough point, 
the rubber will be vulcanized again, which is not at all desir- 
able. After the rubber has gone through this treatment, it is 
ready to be mixed with crude rubber to be molded into various 
shapes or else it can be used alone, without the addition of 
any new rubber. The care with which the process is carried 
out determines the quality of the finished product, and if the 
process has been conducted properly, a product is obtained, 
which it is claimed, is just as good in every raw 
rubber. The temperature in the process must not go above 
50 degrees C, and the speed of the mixing rolls must not ex- 
ceed 14 meters per minutes peripheral speed. At the start 
of the operation the speed is kept down to 10 meters per 
minute. The process is patented in Austrian Patent No. 
80,842 and French Patent No. 518,120. 


respect as 


Volecular Disintegration Process 

The process, that is deseribed in French Patent No. 528,182, 
is also a mechanical process, wherein the old rubber is treated 
by mechanical means only. No chemical is used. The process 
depends on the alleged fact that when rubber, that is old 
rubber, is ground up very finely, so that it attains the state 
of a fine impalpable powder, this material becomes revulean- 
The molecular disintegration, it is claimed, produces 


Continued on page 355) 


izable. 








Tire Prices Now at Lowest Point in Their History 


rue 


eourse ot 


accompanying chart shows in a graphic manner the 


consumer prices of both fabrie and cord tires 
from 1913 and 1914, respectively, the latter being the 
ar mn the a large 


van. The solid line on the chart indicates that the previous 


which manutacture ot cord tires on seale 


ow” for fabrie tires was about $14, reached in February 
115, and the dotted line shows the “low” for cord tires was 
swout $27, reached at the same time. 

For comparison, note the present average price ol fabrie 
res at around $10 and of cord tires at around $15. This 


presents the culmination of a steady decline from the peak 
ce in 1919 of $23.50 for fabries and $41.50 for 
rds. The question is, will the decline go much further, with 
inclined to rather than 
will factors in the situation, such as labor 
nditions, the eotton, the 
ide rubber, chemicals, ete, eall a halt? 
Although antomobile tires and tubes are offered to the 
ser at the lowest prices in their history, there seems to be a 
minds of many who have studied the situation 

hether cheapness of price will so stimulate the demand for 
sings and to bring about the permanent 
business desired. Some manufacturers and dealers believe 

at it others continue to talk quality and the deterrent 
actors referred to, and predict a return to higher price levels 
nd what they term and conditions. Nearly 
admits that the situation is an abnormal one, but no 
what the solution of the price problem 


January 


‘© manufacturers lower to advance 


rices, o7 certain 
advance in possible advance in 
now 


iestion in the 


tubes as inerease 


will; 
“sate sane” 
eryone 
ne seems to know 
; to be and when it is to come. 

Aceording to some in the trade, the manufacturers them 
the quality of their tires has 
en maintained or bettered while prices have been deelining. 
On the other hand, it is admitted that the 
w that there left for either 
nd then quality begins to suffer, 

The table of 
fabri 


ves are responsible because 


price may get so 


is no profit maker or dealer, 
tollowing prices on Goodyear and Goodrich 
Apml 1913 to August 1922, 
New York, from the 


and cord rrom 


Casings, 


has been compiled by Dow. Jones & Co.. 


atest consumers’ price lists of these manufacturers: 
——Goodyvear—— ——Goodrieh—— 
Ox5lo. s4x4ly. 30x34. 34x4. 
Present price— 
Fabri $10.65 $30.80 $10.95 es 
0 eae 14.65 39.50 15.95 $39.50 
November, 1921 
> rae 14.75 16.25 13.75 35.65 
Cord 18.00 $3.90 18.00 £3.90 
May, 1921 
“Fabrie ... 17.50 10.30 16.00 38.05 
2 (aes 24.50 54.90 24.50 19.65 
November, 1920 
ee 20.00 $7.95 20.00 17.95 
ee eee 31.15 62.05 31.15 62.05 
March, 1920- 
Fabric ......... 23.50 53.25 23.20 53.15 
COME scces. 31.15 67.05 31.15 67.05 
uly, 1919 
WUOED aksvacsas ae 15.25 18.70 42.75 
CE «eaw hawks 26.45 57.00 26.00 55.80 
May, 1919 
Seer 20.00 $5.25 18.70 12.75 
a "eee 26.45 57.00 26.00 55.80 
January, 1919 
PONIO cccccsces Se 53.25 20.65 16 60 
yeas $1.65 67.05 te 62.25 
January, 1918 
Fabrice 21.35 48.40 15.10 34.15 
RED ba ions wed so 37.85 60.95 ree: 62.25 
Januarv, 1917 
Fabrice 17.95 10.00 14.70 31.20 
a) ae 32.75 52.75 a. $9.25 
January, 1916 
Ee 15.60 38.40 13.40 30.05 
oo Se 28.50 49.95 F idea 44.90 
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February, 1915 
Fabric 14.20 31.65 12.50 27.30 
SpE 26.90 13.40 ° 38.95 
January, 1914— 
Fabrie 18.40 38.60 17.00 39.35 
LO Per rere §2.25 52.90 mieten’ 16.20 
April, 1913 
Fabrice 20.75 13.40 19.60 10.25 


Not manufactured. 


The Reworking of Old Rubber 


page 354) 


ied Jrom 


this effect. The process consists in rrinding up the rubber 
in a specially designed mill, so that it can be secured in a 
condition of molecular fineness. The powder is then screened 
and then mixed with water and subjected to a decantation 
The extremely fine powder that is obtained in this 
way has plastic properties and can be vuleanized. This sub- 
stance is mixed with just a little new rubber and is excellent 
for waterproofing fabrics and for the manufacture of hard 
rubber and ebonite. 


process. 


Miscellaneous Processes 


An extraction method of reworking old rubber is described 
in British Patent No. 126,397. In this process the rubber is 
subjected to the action of a mixture of aniline and xylol in 
the presence of caustic alkalies. 

French Patent No. 478,280 describes an extraction 
method, which is particularly well suited to the reworking of 
old worn-out rubber tires. The reagent used is ethane tetra- 
chloride. This solvent dissolves the rubber very readily and 
loosens the fibrous matter, combined with it in the tire, so that 
it may be easily removed. The process is best carried out at 
an elevated temperature. This must not, however, reach the 
boiling point of the solution, 140 degrees C. 

The Dunlop Rubber Company of England uses a very simple 
method of reworking old rubber. The vuleanized rubber is 
comminuted and placed in an autoclave. The air is exhausted 
as completely as possible and the rubber is then subjected to 
the action of heat. The temperature rises to 450 degrees C. 
This process is found in French Patent No. 493,604. 


also 








World Trade in Rubber Balls and Toys 


7 HILE statistics showing the distribution of the trade 
in rubber toys are only available to a limited extent, 
their growing importance in world trade has recently 

led a few eountries to publish import and export statistics 


of these articles as a separate item. In the manufacture of 
rubber sports goods the United Kingdom and the United 
‘tates lead all other countries. Before the war Germany led 
in the manufacture of rubber toys, but Japan is now a close 
i to Germany, while the United States, England, France, 
nd Austria also do a considerable business in this line. 

In 1920 (the onl ear for which British trade in these 
ood able only small quantities of golf, tennis, and 
ther rubber balls wet ported into the United Kingdom, 
the f ue being £2,115, and the streneth of the British 
ndustt in the manutacture of these goods is shown by the 
“ hat the exports reached £350,000 in 1920. Ot 
hese exports the United States took £126,986: Australia 
10.85 Canad €32.811: Franee, £28,750: South Afriea. 
17,889; Argenti £16,027; the Netherlands, £13,486; and 
Ni Ta nd, €11,591 

Golf and Tennis Balls 

Golt balls are imported into the United States through 
holesalers and distributor n New York and Chicago, and 
the imported kind sel! ibout $1, while American makes, as 
a rule, are le eX DENS VE 

While the popularit of golt has inereased considerably 
m the United States in the past decade, tennis has always been 
mn popular game and leads golf as a producer of revenue for 
the sporti roods dealers and manufacturers in this country. 
Tennis balls are exported from the United States in consider 
able quantitic ind occupy a more favorable position in for 
emgn markets than do American golf balls 

German and Japanese Trade 

The United States and Great Britain are the leading manu 

facturers of tennis and golf balls and are beginning to manu- 


making a 
regain its hold on this branch of the trade, 
] 


facture rubber toy balls, but Germany is now 


strenuous effort to 
according to unofficia 


balls 


and sourees has exported large quan 


tities ol toy 


New Book Urges Universal Metric System 


WORLD METRIC STANDARDIZATION: AN URGENT 


ISSUE 1 rolwme f testimony urging worlduide adop zon 
of the metric units f weights and measures—meter, liter, 
aqram Com} led by Aubrey Drury. in collaboration with 
Clifton Hildebrand. W Vortimer Crocker, Harry Allcock, 
VIE SA and other members of he World Metric Standard- 
ation Council, 681 Market street, San Francisco, Cal., the 
publisher 124 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 


( NE of the most interesting features about this book is the 

double-page insert map of the world in red at the begin- 
ning of the volume. It shows that in forty important nations 
the meter-liter-gram standards of measure and weight are the 
only legal units, and that in more than 200 countries the metric 
system is recognized by law and “used more than any other 
In the United 
the caption writer, “metrie units are us°d 
virtually exelusively in 


units,” 
States, 


according to the caption under the map. 
according 1o 
chemistry, physies, astronomy, seis- 


mology, botany, mineralogy and metallurgy. They are used 


n medicine. Coins are of metric weight and meas 
ure The United States belongs to the World Postal Union, 


units exclusively 


exclus vely 


using metric They are used exec!usively in 


the electrical industry, in photography, by jewelers; hundreds 
of manufacturing concerns employ meter-liter-gram. To be 
successful in metric countries, exporters use meter-liter-gram.” 


The introduction urges “that the units of weights and 


One of the leading classes of products manufactured by 
the Japanese rubber industry is that described in official statis- 
Exports of these products from 
1,248,621 yen (approximately 
the Mitatsuchi and 


ties as rubber tovs and balls. 
Japan in 1921 amounted to 
$624,000). The largest manufacturers are 
the Kakuichi Gomu Kaishas, located at Toyko. The leading 
markets to which these were sent in 1921 were th 
United States, British India, Great Britain, Australia, Canada, 
China, Duteh East Indies, New Zealand, and South American 


countries. 


coods 


British Imports of Rubber Toys 


Rubber-toy imports into the United Kingdom were first 
shown as a separate item in the trade reports for 1920. In 
that 
€76AG61. 
ports Trom that country totaling £47,445. 
The United States, £10,511; Austria and Hungary, £5,050; 


Franee, £5,945: and other countries, £4,526. 


vear the total value of the imports of rubber toys was 
Japan supphed over 62 per eent of this trade, im 


Other sources were: 


The official trade statisties published by the Peruvian Gov 


ernment show that, whereas the souree of rubber toys ol 
various kinds in 1913 were Germany, Belgium, and France, 
in 1919, Japan supplied 3.2999 of the 3,623 kilos imported. 
The Peruvian market for rubber balls is also controlled by 


Japan, according to the figures for 1919, when about 87 per 
cent of the 3,757 kilos imported was secured from that country 

A small export business in rubber balls IS done by Sweden. 
In 1913 its exports amounted to 12,760 kilos and in 1919 to 
36.82 kilos, but in 1920, owing to the recovery of the German 
this line declined to 26,186 kilos. 


exports in 
I : . 
European countries, the leading 


industry, the 
These were sent to nearby 
customers being Germany, Norway, Denmark, and the Neth- 
erlands. 

While the statist‘es of other countries do not show the trade 
in rubber balls or toys specifically, the preceding paragraphs 
that the aggregate world trade in these goods is large 
enough to warrant attention on the part of rubber manu- 
facturers. There is also a market for football and 
basket-ball bladders in most of the English-speaking countries, 
especially those in the Temperate Zones. 


show 


rood 


measures of the United States and of the British Common- 
wealths be brought into accord” with “the master standards of 
the world, the yard being advanced to the meter, the quart 
being advanced to the liter, and the pound to the 500-grams. 
This is the true ‘standardization of standards,’ for when this 
the world will be upon the uniform 


advance is achieved all 


metric basis.” 


The majoi part of the book is devoted to marshalling tacts, 
figures, reports, statements and arguments from leading 
authorities of all countries in favor of adopting as a standard 
weights and measures throughout the world the 
meter-liter-gram units. It is claimed that 103,000 petitions 
have been sent to Congress pleading for the official adoption 
of the metrie svstem in this country, and four state legisla- 
tures—Illinois, Ca'ifornia, North Dakota and Tennessee—have 
asked the lawmakers at Washington to adopt the 
system. 


svstem of 


nation’s 


This volume impresses us as being a comprehensive and 
carefully compi'ed group of useful information, and as a 
handbook on the metrie system it is invaluable. Yet at present 
it ean only serve as propaganda until the United States and 
Br tish governments feel that the time has come to join those 
other countries which use the metric system exclusively or 
largely. Offhand, we should say that its adoption by the rub- 
ber and tire industries would be a decided advantage, but 
such a forward step should be taken with official sanction 
and in conjunction with its adoption by allied industries. 
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Official Tire and Tube Classifications Proposed 


To the Editor, Turk RUBBER AGE: 


Our view of the present situation affecting the rubber trade 
in America is that the public is the chief sufferer; and we 
offer a thought, assuring you that we would be pleased to 
receive an expression from yourself as to whether or not you 
think the same feasible. 

Our idea is that through the Rubber Association of America, 
or the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, or some other constituted bureau of authority to 
which the rubber manufacturers might subscribe, automobile 
tire casings and inner tubes might be classified, bearing the 
seal of constituted authority as to each classification. 

As a suggestion: 

Class A—To conform to government specifications as te 
size, material, tensile strength, ete. 


Class B—To grade a fixed percentage under Class A. 


Class C—To grade lower than Class B. 
Class D—N.F.C., seeonds, ete. 
The writer believes that the idea has some merit and, if 


adopted, would go a long way toward curing the existing evils 
of the tire trade, chief of which, to our mind, has been mis- 


representation. This, once eliminated, would lead to the cure 


of other evi!s Very truly yours, 
Tue LANCASTER Tire & Russer Company; 


Columbus, Ohio 
O. H. Williams, Vice President and General Manager 


Editor’s Note:—There is no reason, so far as we are able 
to judge, why standard specifications and classifications should 
not be adopted and applied to automobile tire casings’ and 
inner tubes in precisely the same manner as they have been 
during recent years to Portland cement and other buildmg 
materials specified by architects, to white flour and other 
foodstuffs, to drugs and chemicals as listed in the Pharmaco- 
poeia, and to various other articles in every day use by millions 
of Americans. The plan outlined above, in our opinion, has 
decided merit and is worthy of study and investigation by the 
foremost tire experts in the United States. That a scale of 
government specifications and classifications, fixed by the 
Bureau of Standards in co-operation with the Rubber Asso- 
cuition and the Rubber Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, to which all casing and tube manufacturers would 
conform, would clear the situation and bring about healthier 
and better conditions for all concerned, is, we think, obvious to 
anyone familiar with the facts and not blinded by prejudice 
or partiality to any particular interest or policy. 


Exports of Rubber Goods for June, 1922 


fF XPORTS of manufactured rubber goods from the United 
4 States to all countries for the month of June, 1922, 
amounted to $3,179,000, almost equal to the May figures of 
$3,236,000 and nearly twice the valuation of rubber exports 
for June, 1921. Manufactured rubber articles, including tire 
casings and inner tubes, were exported to the value of $31,- 
000,000 during the fiseal year ending June 30, 1922, as against 
$60,000,000 for the previous fiseal year; but prices were about 
half of those prevailing in 1920-21, and thus the showing is 
about the same. 

The Rubber Division of the Department of 
analyzes the export figures for June as follows: 


Commerce 


(000 omitted.) 
Fiseal year 


June ended June 
1921 1922 1921. 1922 
Rubber (total)— 
VOMO icccccccsc GLEOO $3,179 $59,565 $31,024 
Rub. reclaimed— 
EE 16 259 2,545 1,738 
Fae $6 $23 $422 $182 
Rub. scrap 
Pee 421 77 7,273 8,849 
PE. Stucke eres $22 $25 $455 $495 
Rub. footwear- 
Boots, prs. ....-.. 10 25 198 236 
ae $29 $67 $662 $598 
Shoes, prs. .....-- 88 69 6,038 1,376 
SE acavewnsaus $106 $46 $6,399 $1,291 
Canvas shoes with 
rubber soles, prs. .....- Se 1,474 
Me ‘senauceeens I ee $1,173 
Druggists’ rubber 
sund’s 
0) er _ 0/4 a awe mee 
OSA res er $48 $76 $1,512 $802 
Tires- 
Pneumatic casings— 
For autos— 
eee - 125 steses teeees 
wi csvskwnwes $758 $1,626 $28,308 $15,673 


Pneu. tubes- 
For autos— 
Number 


eececes eee id eeeees eeeees 
re $60 $152 $3,214 $1,491 
Tire repair mtl. 
UN ace ae ec wae Sr eee 357 
MEE ig cre ata mors a Se” Beene $152 
Rub. belting— 
PY bce teuaens ‘ DEI sacra. “Micw ats 
i n bosckeue $118 $82 $3,018 $1,013 
Rubber hose- 
es : a, ° shatee . .whedies 
WE Siivaiok ues $76 $125 $3,401 $1,150 
Rub. packing- 
DRIED von ec on ees i TR Cee _ Pome. 
WE sod ccacawenn $35 $39 $1,305 $515 
Rub. soles and heels 
Pe, nL coun Set Be | wawean’y “aww 
WEEE cole wGeka $30 $59 $858 $49) 
Rub. thread— 
UU” Serr ee Bi ak 506 
WE a den esteks ae 8 8 xéevawe $605 
Oth. rub. mfs.— 
ED do acu ae 6.08 meet ao rose 
WS aid vec ud va $403 $197 $7,098 $3,508 


Commercial Methods of Making Carbon Black 


In commercial practice there are four different processes ot 
manufacturing carbon black from natural gas. These are 
the channel system, the small rotating disk, the roller or ro- 
tating cylinder, and the large-plate processes. These methods 
differ mainly in the size and shape of the surface upon which 
the carbon is collected and the rate of travel of the moving 
devices. The channel process is probably the best method and 
is the one most extensively used. Classified according to the 
quantity of carbon black produced, the order is as follows: 
Channel process, smal] rotating disk process, large plate 
process, and roller process. At present the production of car- 
bon black by cracking or thermal decomposition methods is 


not extensive. 





Chemical Exposition Next Month of Great Value 


to the Rubber Industry 





lik’ Kiehth National Exposition otf Chemical 
t neta t the Grand Centra Palace. 


undoubtedly prove of the highest im 


portance and \ e to rubber manufacturers and, indeed, t: 
every rie per oO Tri rubbet industry Many ol the laro 
chemie: na achinery coneerns specializing in Various 
Lppppine ee pf} nt that enter nto the manutacture of 
rubber e® eXHIDITS, oO vhich there vill bye more than 


LOO \l ; nad rand packaci 


acninery . 


ppar is olvents, accelerators, vulear 

! | t } compounding ingredients, ete.. will 
iM cl f ) ( leadu hou Cs 

\ reve big ‘ ehemi na iwlled eoneceerns catering eS 
pe ‘ mm dust! hich will have extensive 
( hibit ne ¢ ry t hye the tollov ing’: 

The Barrett Company. the Cleveland ¢ fs lron Compan) 
the Commer Solvents Corporation, the Davison Chemica 
Comp the D oO Sales Corporation, the Freeport Sulphur 


lLlevde { hnemica (0 


/ Ameriea, the 
Illino: Zine Company. Int 


«\ Company, A 


pany oT 


is-Speiden Klip 


tein & Comp M & Waldstein Company, Mallinckrodt 
('} mich Wor tive \l imetta Refining Company, the Mer 
rit i ( cl ( Company, the Nationa \nilime x | hemieal 


port Chemical W orks, the New Jersey Zine 
Works, the Rhodia Chem 
sler & Hasalacher Chemieal Company, 

Tale & Asso 
Sulphur Company, th Lead 
} Industrial 


S Industria \leohol Company 


Cor pany, Pert] A robo ( hemre } 


Produce rs 
United 


Sulphur Company, the U. S 


Stein, Ha &® Compar 


Soapstone 
ciation, the Texas Gu 
Company, Union 


Chemical Compa , and the | 


Vany Rubber Chemists to Be in {ttendance 


lwo manufacturers of hard rubber specialities tor chemical 
USCS The Americal HH ird Rubber Co and the Luzerne Rub 
her Co ill he represented at this vear’s show, and one or 
two additior rubber companies may decide to exhibit before 
the exposition officia opens It is expected that many 
rubber chemists fror parts of the eountry will be in at 
tendanee during the eek, as well as some officials of rubber 


manufacturing companies, to learn of the latest developments 


which have taken place ithin the past vear A group ot 
rubber chemists § tron Akron, Ohio, will be present at the 
annual meeting of the American Chemical Society in Pitts 


week, and will then attend the 
New York exposition The largest attendance in the history 


of this Grand Central Palace e 


bureh, ocenurring the prevprous 
hibition is expected this vear, 
100.000 and 


industrial 


estimated t more f ! chemists commeretal 


people nterested mn ti portant field ot anevivity 


Extensive Motion Picture Program 


\ nove nal t the me time extremel Vaiuabie teature o 
the 1000 ‘ be the number motion pieture sub 
ect for tye e event SPSS 101 some of thes« reels 
cover ! ‘ ! ti nterest to the cher ical and 
, thyher nal ? ‘ ? ? ve ? ind } ve not heen seen) by 
moat of } he rit progeTal “) ras i had 
beer I ‘ press, is as follows 


{ orporation 


Mines” 


Copper 


™ ( ‘ ~ lo Mine 
‘The Stor of Sulpl ! (2 reels), Courtesy I S. Bureau 
of Mines nd Te (a sulphur Company 
‘Mexican Petrol t reels Courtesy U. S. Bureau of 
‘lines 
“The Storv « ar Exeavatin Machinery” (4 reels), 
Courtesy ¢ the | S. Bureau of Mines 


Industries, 


New York City, 


Instruments, 


eonventiol ol the 


‘The Storv ol \brasives” (4 reels), ( ourtes\ of the U. S 


Bureau of Mines and the Carborundum Company. 
“The 
“The story ol 
“The Story ol 

Manville, Ine. 


‘Fire Fighting with 


Air Reduction” (4 reels) 
Natural Gas” (4 reels 
Asbestos” (4 


Story ot 


Johr - 


reels), ourtesy ol 


Foamite Firetoam”, ( ourtes\ Foamiute 
Firetoam Company. 
“The Manutacture ot 
River Pulp and Paper Co. 
The G. H. 
“Nickel and 


Courtes\ 


Newsprint Paper at the 
Mills u 
Mead Company 


Opanis! 
Ontario” (S. reels 
Courtes\ 
Smelting, and Refining ( 


Nickel Con pany ith speake ! 


Copper Mining, 


reels), Internationa! 
“The Romance of Cotton” (1 
rN Dr. David Wesson of Southern Cotton Oil Cor 


reel), illustrated 
pany 
‘Prospecting for Gold in Norther 
Northern 


Ontario Department ot 


Ontario” and “Assaving 


Ontario” (o reets), Courtesy ot ti 


Mines. 


Tor Gold in 


I ‘ 


Standardization Program 


The Standardization Program, to hich one atternoor 


session will be devoted, 
RuBBER AGE in 
Management tor 


running in this publication, by 


will he Oot especia interest to the 


view oO he series ot articles 
Rubber Manut 
Altred 
Aug. 10 


this subieect ot 


readers ot THI 
acturers”’’, nov 
Baruch, the well-know) 
issue Mr. Barueh had 
“Standardization” 
vhich was quite timely and which those in attendance at the 
might read 


on “Serentife 


industrial engineet In ow 
a eon prehensive article on 


standardization session and digest with profit. 


which tollow will indieate the 


The titles of the six papers 

industrial and 

discussed at this special afternoon sessiot 
“Moderation in Standardization” by W. D 


United States Geolomeal Survey. 


character ot scientific standardization to be 


Collins ot the 


“Standardization Testing Apparatus” by N, KF. Harriman 
ot the United States Bureau of Standards 
Varieties ot 


G. Jennings, general represent 


“Discussion of the Reasons tor the Sizes and 
Shapes in Glass Bottles” by J. 
ative ot the Glass Container Associatio1 


“What 


secrentifi 


Has Been Aecomplished in the Standardization ot 
Apparatus” by J. M. Roberts, Secretary of the 
\ssociation of Seientifie Makers of the United 


states ot Ame rica 


Apparatus 
“Standardization of Fire Clays and Retra Ross C 
Purdy, 


Chairman oft 


ctories” DY 
American Cerami and 
the Committee on 
Materials. 


Enameled Ware for Chemieal Pun 


Secretary of the society, 
Retractories or the Amerileat 
Society for Testing 


“Standardization ot 


poses” hy Kmerson Pr. Poste ot Elyria Enar eled Products (Co. 
Hoover and Wheeler “Star” Speakers 
| o “star” speakers are on the eXposit1ol program Llerbert 


Hloover, secretarv ot commeree, who is to address the annual 


American 


“Standard 


Salesmen’s Association of the 
Industry, at Grand Central Palace, o1 
ization, and What It Can Do for the America 
and Wavne B. W heeler. 
League, who will speak on “The Attitude of the 
League A leohol”’ 
' 


Chemieals, compounding ingredients, pigments, 


Chemical 


Industry” reneri eounsel tor the 


Anti-S: 


(Anti-Saloon 


LOOT ( 


toward Industrial 


and the like 


such an ine reasingly Important part in the manu 


facture of tires, tubes, and rubber eoods of all 


deseription 


that this vear’s exposition, more thar an other ot reeent 


to be of the highest practical value to all 
branches of the rubber industry. 


years, Dromises 


5 Q 


vith address 





he 


be 


he 





A Sueeessful Retail Rubber Goods Business 


NE of the few exc'usive rubber goods stores and mail 
Q) order houses in the United States is that of the Lewis- 
ton Rubber Company, of Lewiston, Maine. It was 
established in 1914 with a complete line of rubber goods of 
every description, inc-ud ng rubber footwear, tennis shoes, 
druggists’ sundries, raincoats, mechanical rubber goods, sta- 
ticners’ rubber sundrics, bieveles, tricycles, velocipedes and 


children’s automobiles. 


In addition to a laree reta | business in Lewiston and sur- 


rounding towns, the company does an extensive mail order 


business especially in rubber bands, receiving orders from as 


far as California, Alaska, Cuba, and Porto Rico. The com- 
pany also owns the Rainville Rubber Company which manu- 
factures a baby fo'd'ng bathtub of wood and rubber, which 


has no metal in its construction and no tolded seams or crevices 


The Lewiston Company publishes a 36-page ilustrated 
catalog ot rubber eoods 
which it stocks and sells 
over the counter and by 
mail, and this !s one ot 
the most complete retal 
lists issued by any 
store. A sign on the 
front ot the store 
reads: “No Matter 
What, If It Is Rubber 
We Have It.” Ac- 
cording to this eatalog, 
the house has on its 
hooks thousands of mail 
order customers all over 
the country. 


The accompanying 1il- 
lustrations show the ex- 
terior and interior of 
the store and the ar- 
rangement of the stock 
room in whieh the ex- 
tensive lines are carried. 
Joseph A. Rainville is 
manager of both com- 
panies, and the success 
of the business is at- 
tributed to his know- 
ledge of rubber and 
manufactured rubber 
articles and his ability 
to capitalize such know- 





Josgerrr A. RAINVILLE . 
= - ule ledge over the retail 
Manager of the Lewiston Rubber Co. and ' 
en ee eo oe ; counter and by mail. 


New Rubber-Soled Golf Shoe 


Something new in a rubber-soled golf shoe for men is soon 
to be put on the market by a prominent manutacturer 
The new sole, which is said to he 65 per cent pure rubber, 
contains an insert of the kind of material that is used in 
making cord tires tor automobiles It is claimed tor this 
sole that it is the lightest one made of rubber, that it is an 
absolute nonconductor of heat and cold, and that it does not 
inerease the cost of the shoe over the expense ol the ordinary 
leather sole. The makers think so well of it that they 
euarantee to resole without charge any shoe that does not give 
satisfactory wear. The golf shoe in question also has a rub- 
her heel that is similarly constructed, with the added feature 
of being made with a cup effect that adds to its resiliency. 
Street shoes for men, similarly equipped, are also to be put 
out soon by the same manutacturer. 





—~ 


INTERIOR OF THE RETAIL STORE OF THE LEWISTON RUBBER Co., 
LEWISTON, MAINE 


Rubber In-Set Wash-Bowl 


Atter contracting an eye disease from using a publie wash 
bowl, a man set about devising some means of carrying his 
wash bow! with him. The result is a portable rubber in-set 
for the publie bow! which is used only as a place in which to 
set the rubber bowl, a source of water, and a place in which 
to empty and drain the soapy water when the user has 
finished washing. The person who travels around with this 
handy rubber bowl certainly takes no chances. 











EXTERIOR OF THE RETAIL SToreE oF THE Lewiston Ruseer Co.. 
LEWISTON, MAIN! 








NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Stockholder’s Suits Against Goody sar Involve Millions 


LAURA L. T. WEISS, 


Cleveland, Ohio, acting for herself 


and filed 


four suits in equity, said to involve about 


ISS ot 


other stockholders, has 


$20,000,000, in the Summit county com- 
mon pleas court of Akron against Good 
year otheia bankers and others 
identified ith the reorganization of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 

The detendants named in the first suit 
ire Leonard Kennedy & Co., Ine., of New 
York City, and the directors of the Good 
( (omy ct plaining ol the service 
eontract entered into wu May 1921, be 
tweet Kenned nd Goodyear The 
pinil r that the terms of this 
ont the « ought to del 
‘ te to the Ke ed ‘ cern the sole and 
ibsolute yp ( oO selec president and 
frenasurer tor the company ind to manage 
t i i! that ( compensation ot 
SOOO O00 ‘ 1 ! nv times In exces 
of tair and reasonable salaries for these 
two ¢ we! ind tha ait idditional com 
pensation of five per cent ¢ the profits 
up to $20,000,000 annu paid hw the 
company, will be paid without any con 
deration or or any benefit conferred 
upon the Goodyear Cor pany and that 
wh payment amounts to a muisappro 
priation, dissipation and giving away of 
the assets and property of the company 
The plaintiff asks the court to annul and 
eaneel the agreement and to enjoin the 

directors of the company from perform 
ing the contract and making any compen 
sation payments thereunder 

Wants Controlling Stockholders Ousted 

In the second suit Miss Weiss names as 
the principal defendants John Sherwin, 
chairman of the board of the Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland; Clarence Dillon, 
head of the bond house of Dillon, Read 
& Co., Ne York: Owen D. Young, vice 
president of the General Electric Co., 
New York She savs that on May 12, 
1921, the company filed a certificate of 
reorganization in the office of the secre- 
tarv of state of Ohio, which provided 
among other things for the creation of 
10,000 shares of management stock which 
had the right, to the exclusion of all other 
classes of capital stock of the company, 
to elect a majority of the board of di 
rectors. 

By an agreement entered into about 


that time between the Goodyear company 
Dillon and 


and the defendants, Sherwin, 
Young, these three among themselves ac 
quired the 10,000 shares so that they 
have the eontrol of the company tor and 
during the lifetime of the bonds and 
debentures issued This agreement fur 
her provides that each of these cventle- 
en, acting as managing trustees, shall 
receive $10,000 per vear plus their ex 
penses not to exceed $10,000 annually. 


The plaintiff complains that no con- 
sideration of value was ever paid to the 
company tor these shares. 

Miss Weiss also says that she, together 
with many other stockholders, refused to 
to the creation of such 
ment stock and management contract, and 
protested She further 


says that under the laws of Ohio the stock 


consent manage- 


against the same. 


is illegally issued and that the manage 
ment contract is contrary to public policy 
and void. She further asks that the cer- 
tificate of reorganization of the company 
ind the management stock be eancelled, 
nd that the management contract be- 
tween the company and these defendants 
he also annulled; and that the defendants 
he enjoined from voting or attempting 


to vote the stock. 


6.000.000 Interest VW asted, Is Charge 


Miss Weiss names as 


the com 


In the third suit 
defendants the 
pany and the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland. She says that in May, 1921, 
the time of the refinancing of the 
Goodyear Company, a first mortgage 
hond issue was placed upon the property 
company for $30,000,000; that the 
provided that each year, on the 

of May and November, the 
company was, and obliged to redeem 
$750,000 of the principal amount of such 
bonds at a rate of $120 for each $100 of 
the principal amount of bonds redeemed, 
plus aeerued interest, the bonds bearing 
interest at the rate of eight per cent; that 


all directors ot 


at 


of the 


mortgage 
first days 


1S, 


there is no provision permitting the com 
pany to retire any or all of the bonds at 
any stipulated figure before the expira- 
tion of 20 vears, and that the company so 
far has redeemed $1,500,000 worth of 
bonds at the rate of $120 for each $100 
of the principal amount thereof; that by 
doing so the company pays each year a 
premium of $300,000 in exeess of the in 
terest of eight per cent per annum, and 
that if the company is permitted to re- 
deem the bonds according to the mortgage, 
the sum of $6,000,000 will be paid out by 
it in excess of the interest provided for 
the bonds. 

She asks that the directors of 
the company and the Union Trust Com- 
pany be enjoined from paying out of the 
assets of the company any rate of inter- 
est and premium in excess of eight per 


cent 
Says Bankers Reaped Big Profits 


in the fourth 
Rubber Co.., 

Cleveland; Central 
New York; Bank of 
Manhattan, New York; Irving National 
bank, New York; National City bank, 
New York; Blair & Co., New York; Con- 
& National bank, 


suit are 


Akron: 


The defendants 
Goodyear Tire & 
Trust Co.., 
Trust Co.., 


Union 
Union 


tinental Commercial 


Ht 


Chicago; Girard National bank, Philadel- 
phia; Mellon National bank, Pittsburgh; 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston; A. G. 
Becker & Co., Chicago; Hallgarten & Co.., 
New York; Henry B. Manton, Akron; 
C. R. Erwin, Chicago; E. E. Mack, Can- 
ton; Russell L. Robinson, Akron; and 
Francis Seiberling. 

In this suit the petition complains that 
at the time of the refinancing $27,500,000 
of debenture the 
company bearing interest at the rate of 
eight per cent per annum, and that at 
that time 275,000 shares of the common 
stock of the 
bonus or gratuity in connection with the 


bonds were issued by 


company were issued as a 
issue and sale of these debenture bonds, 
which were underwritten and purchased 
by the group of bankers and bond houses 
named defendants; that for these 
275,000 shares the company received ab- 
solutely no consideration whatsoever; that 
although it was originally contemplated 
that with each $1,000 bond 
there was to be given to the pubhie ten 
shares of the common stock, nevertheless, 


as 


debenture 


only a very small portion of this com- 
mon stock was so given to the publie when 
it purchased these debentures, and that 
the great bulk thereof is now held among 
a group of bankers, who have thereby 
reaped a large profit from the re-finane- 
ing of the company; and she asks that 
the defendants surrender this bonus stoek 


to the company, and that the same be 
cancelled. 

Miss Weiss indicates in her petitions 
that she is acting in the interest of the 
company and its stockholders, and that 
the company as a going manufacturing 


entity is not attacked. 
The following statement 
the Goodyear management : 


was issued by 


Company Welcomes Suits as Test 
“The action just instituted Miss 
Weiss against the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
stoekhold- 


lity of the 


by 
ber Company and others, is a 
ers’ proceeding to test the leg: 
Goodyear re-organization, which was 
consummated over a year ago. 

“Last month the plaintiff served upon 
the directors a notice attacking practi- 
eally all features of the Goodyear reor- 
ganization and demanding that legal 
action be instituted accordingly. 


“On Friday last, Aug. 5, the board of 
directors formally declined to take the 
action demanded and the suit 


follows as a natural sequence. 


present 


“This plan to secure a full and com- 
plete court review of all proceedings had 
in connection with the re-organization is 
management, 
de- 


doubt. 


entirely acceptable to the 
and the action will 
fended by the company 
tried in due course.” 


he adequately, 


ind, no 
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Goodrich in Aviation Field 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. is back 


in the field of manufacture of aeronau- 
tieal rubber products both for lighter than 
air and heavier than air craft. During 
the war the company produced various 
types of balloons and large supplies of 
tires and other rubber goods for the gov- 
ernment. Henry Wacker, formerly with 
the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp. 
and later with the aerial mail division of 
the United States post office department, 
has been added to the Goodrich personnel 
to look after the interests of this branch. 


Mason’s New Pittsburg Branch 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, 
Ohio, has opened a new branch office and 
warehouse in Pittsburg, Pa., under the 
management of R. W. Mason. The west- 
ern half of Pennsylvania and the northern 
half ot West Virginia will he eovered 
from this office. 

The company has heen doing sO well in 
recent months that it has resumed pay- 
ment of the preterred stock dividends. 
June sales in the tire department ex- 
ceeded $1,250,000. 


Tagliabue Sells Mono Devices 


The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 18 
Thirty third street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
taken over from the Mono Corp. of 
America the manufacturing and selling 
rights of its line of gas analysis instru 
ments for use in the control ot combustion 
and industrial furnaces. F. D. Harger, 
former general manager for Mono, is now 
with the Tagliabue 
enabling the latter to render expert ser- 


company, thus 


V1e¢ on all 
reference to these installations. 


problems of combusion with 


Re-Miler Wins Four Year Case 

Atter dragging through the federal 
courts for four years, the patent infringe- 
ment suit of the K. & W. Rubber Co., 
Delaware, Ohio (formerly of Ashland, 
Ohio), charging the Re-Miler Rubber Co., 
of Ashland, with imitation of the Maxo- 
tire, has been decided in favor of the lat- 
ter by the United States Cireuit Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati. Special stress 
had been placed on the overlapping and 
semi-cure ideas, but the court ruled that 
the Re-Miler did not infringe on these 


features. 


Cleveland Rubber Reorganizes 


There has been a reorganization of the 
board of directors of the Cleveland Rub- 
ber Corporation Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and a complete reorganization of the 
official staff. The change was made in 
the interest and protection of the eredi- 
tors and stockholders of the company. 
The new management hopes to re- 
establish the eredit and good will of the 


business. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Parts Convention Sept. 13-15 


E. H. Broadwell, vice president and 
general manager of Fisk Rubber Co., will 
preside at the fall convention of the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association to be held at the Hotel 
Lafayette, Buffalo, on September 13, 14 
and 15. L. L. Smith, assistant treasurer 
of Goodrich, and H. M. Reinecke, 
assistant treasurer of Continental Pubber 
Works, Erie, Pa., are on the committee 
arranging for the meeting of credit mana- 
gers. W. O. Rutherford, vice presi ‘ent 
of Goodrich, will be chairman of the 
session devoted to foreign trade. 


New $250,000 Corduroy Unit 


The directors of the Grand Rapids Tire 
& Rubber Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
have authorized the construction of a new 
factory unit for Corduroy Cord tires, to 
be built at onee and to cost about $250,- 
000. The company is reported rushed 
with orders, the success of this tire being 
due largely to the patented sidewall pro- 
tection feature. 


Samson Working Night and Day 


Aecording to the Samson Tire & Rub- 
ber Corp., Los Angeles, it is the only 
factory on the Pacifie Coast operating 
day and night producing cord tires. 
Three eight hour 
Production capacity in some departments 
has been enlarged 200 per cent, in others 
100 per cent, by the addition of $250,000 
worth of new buildings and machinery. 
The first five months of 1922 show a gain 


of 67 per cent in tire sales over the pre- 


shifts are emploved. 


vious vear. 


India Had Good Half-Year 


Net sales of the India Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Akron, Ohio, for the seven months of 
1922 ending July 31 were $1,088,000, an 
increase of 4614 per cent over the cor- 
responding period last year. Net earn- 
ings for six months were $214,419.37, or 
30 per cent on the outstanding preferred 
and common stock. The daily output of 
the factory is about 600 tire casings and 
800 tubes. 


Everett L. Fuller Dead 


Everett L. Fuller, 62 vears old, founder 
of the rubber firm of Fuller, Leonard & 
Small, later known as the Franklin Rub- 
ber Co., of which he was treasurer, died 
Aue. 5 in Melrose, Mass. He was at one 
time associated with Goodyear in Akron 
in the development of rubber tubes, re- 
signing from that company about a vear 
ago beeause of ill health. Mr. Fuller’s 
father was mayor of Malden, Mass. 


When closing down for two weeks on 
Aug. 4, the Malden, Mass., plant of the 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co. announced to 
its 1500 employes that at the reopening 
on Aug. 21 the factory foree would be 
considerably enlarged. 


361 


Clinton Buys Ohio State Plant 


A stockholders’ committee of the 
Clinton Tire & Rubber Co. purchased for 
$150,000 the plant of the Ohio State 
Rubber Co. at Port Clinton, Ohio, at the 
receiver's .sale. The property was ap- 
praised at $262,000 and the company’s 
indebtedness was about $300,000. ‘rhe 
new owners will have the plant in opera- 
tin by Sept. 15. Additional machinery 
wi'l bring up the capacity of the factory 
to 1000 tires and 4000 tubes daily. 

i’ollowing the sale the name of the Ohio 
State Rubber Co. was changed to the 
Wildman Tire & Rubber Co., with these 
officers: W. W. Wildman, Bay City, 
Mich., president; F. P. Reichert, Port 
Clinton, Ohio,  viee president; W. A, 
Twynham, Akron,  secretary-treasurer; 
K. J. Langenau, Cleveland, and H. B. 
Orr, Bay City, directors. 


Personals 


Paul E. Werner, formerly of Akron, 
Ohio, is now president of the Kansas 
City Tire & Rubber Co. which is out of 
receivers’ hands and is producing 650 
tires daily. 

* . . 

John F. Evans, who has been manager 
of the Miller branch at Indianapolis, has 
been appointed branch manager at 
Minneapolis. He has been in the rubber 
business sinee 1917. 


* * * 


H. H. Forest, former superintendent of 
the Sandusky, Ohio, plant of the Erie 
Tire & Rubber Co., has resigned to be 
come superintendent of Mason’s new 
plant at Bedford, Ohio. 

* * _ 

Dr. W. C. Geer, vice president of Good- 
rich, will bring out about Oct. 1 a 400 
page book entitled “The Reign of Rub- 
ber.” It will be reviewed in Tur Rupper 
AGE. 


* 


F. W. Cowles, ot the Goodyear erude 
rubber purchasing department, has left 
for Singapore, Straits Settlements, with 
his bride, to represent the company as 
resident rubber buyer. He was in Singa- 
pore about a year ago, representing the 
Goodyear Co. 


* . * 


L. M. Van Riper, for the last two 
Years western sales manager for Ajax 
Rubber Co. in Chieago, has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager of the Racine 
Rubber Co., Racine, Wis. He succeeded 
Russel Y. Cooke who resigned to accept 
the presidency of the Racine Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Chicago. 

* . * 

Roseoe M. Gage is now technical super- 
intendent and assistant to the manager 
of the New Castle, Pa., factory of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. He has been pro- 
duction superintendent at the Barberton, 
Ohio, plant. Formerly he was chief 
chemist of the Portage Rubber Co. 
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U. S. Rubber Profits Goodrich $25,000,000 Mortgage Goodyear Broke Record in June 


The United State Rubber Co. earned Realty, plants, machinery, equipment June, 1922, was the biggest month ii 
net profits of $3,052,915 tor the six and other property of the B. F. Goodrich the history of the Goodyear Tire & Rub 
months ending June 30, 1922, according Co. at Akron and elsewhere have been ber Co., according to the report of Pres 
to the report of C. B. Seger, chairman oft pledged to the Bankers’ Trust Co. of New ident E. G. Wilmer. The company sold 


the board of director Net income, he \ rk, as trustee, to secure a 614 per cent and delivered 779,590 automobile tires 
fore deducting interest and other charges, gold bond issue of $25,000,000. The during the thirty days ending June 30 
was $6,305.11 Net sale vere $73,- mortgage for this amount was filed with The previous peak was in March 1920 
955,771 lotal asset otf June 30 were the register of New York count, on Aug amounting to 734,948. 

$152,745,000, neludi 456,752,000 in 2 The Goodrich buildir ¢ at Broadw ay Net sales of the company tor the first 
eash and ecount rec ble and $75.- and S7tl street, New York ( itv, Was sIN months of this year were $51,410,240 
NOR 000 vy nventor ot Ti hed goods included Net earnings available for interest and 
ind raw materia Lial ties were 346, other eharg@es were $5,501,793 The bal 
2,000. The surplus account stood at ance eredited to surplus was $1,915,889, 


_ wn and the surplus of June 30 was $5,535, 
On De ’ 1999 4) — whl N. 4 Zine Income Prebled 92° Cash, United States tre; sury certi 





i ‘ }) i ‘ ». 
tire its five ear seve per cent gold nots | | | ] fieates, and other securities ere valued 
or the three months ending June 30 » 
due a vear later. amount to $6.000.000 : at $18,151.092. 
’ the total meome ot the New Jersey Zin 
Arrangements | hee ade to s a -ROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
( ( v Tn < reported at £1.637.161 after . PROFIT A L¢ : ¥ , 
7 DOO DOO fies er eent old bonds. due vet sale - 
1. charging off ordinary taxes, maintenance Manufacturing cest #8,115,8 
ln ry |, 1947, t provide tunds tor ; refit f subsidiaries 2,21 f 
, . 0 equipment plant, and de preciation, as . sear lation, . » . ‘ . 5,501.79 
cl ret | ce nnu a . irnings ivallabdle ror I t » 
: : : compared with $637,440 in 1921 and $3, Interest 2,400,1 
rite t « 4 st) 0) . -— = 1 ry rt " fF hor discount 
ré if 4177 oo 1920 N et income, after al Proportio of bond d H 
inizatior x} S¢ ritte i,is , 
ing for interest and special reserves, Carried to surplus 1,915.88 
i S1L5OS86.645 aecainst S583.927 in 1921 ASSETS 
ee : a sees a > ‘ lants depreciated $ 131,51 
‘ ‘ roperties ple sd i - 
brisk Sales (,ain 23 &. Per Cent and B27 D0.577 m 1920 Che creneral ee 2 7 Be liarie 193 es 
nprovement in husiness Is reflected hy Inventories 2,756, 66 
‘ ; Y ivah es rese } $01 
Phi Cl x he Fisk th mproved financial position of this FBeceivabl x. ~ er TT 
. S rtificates, othe S ‘ 
Rubber ( ) icf tre rst months of Col pany ‘ } > 560.137 
thi ear she ’ ' { es of 23! Special accounts 1 ( & 
} h th ' riod i R. R. and other securiti 
per cent, compared ( e period patents l 
in 19) nad in unit tit Ol SH per cent Prepaid insurance dis : one - 
1 +1 » : ae fo debentures, reorganization exper 6,435,999 
Net profit ere $1,774,024, and the Master Plant Sold for $75.000 
urplu weount imereased to $2,984,608 lotal $168,811,72¢ 
T > . j nas } es rie fy Oct 
Total assets were $27,910,432 and liabili lhe court has confirmed the sale of the Cumulative divide <asinhe ge , : 
. . oid » . mn > ‘ 1929, on 7 per cent preferred stock of Goodyear 
£9 737.417 Chere . 1 reduction of assets ol the Master Tire & Rubber ( O-, of California of par valu f $7.99 
thirty pret eent nventories The com Dayton, Ohio, to the law firm ot Esta- LIABILITIES 
pany reports no forward commitments at brook, Finn & MeKee, acting for the a, “= — ca sae rat 
other than current price Stocks of rub Universal Seeurities Co., Charles W. bonds 28,5 
:, " : : 1. ebenture & per cent 10-year bond 27 
ber and fabrie on hand cover production Hoffritz, president, for $75,000. he “enw eae ng ne Ph : 4797.79 
requirements tor u mediate use iy ished latter will assume direction ot the plant Notes payable 89,500 
: : erued int. and premiums on bonds 1,345,334 
products are at a minimum. based on which will soon resume operations = = — int. and | 5060. 139 
present sales Surplu Der 1 1921] $3.62 r 
: ’ ' 199 ¢ 
pius surpius ine oa 
£$1.915.889 5,9 
Akron’s New Record for July _ ,,,,) $168,811,72¢ 
$37,500 Tire Deal ete—Contingent Babiity in respect of gua 
All reeords for tire production in Akron anters on notes (secured), $32 
The Bartlett Tire ¢ o., a Tennessee co were broken by the end ol July, 1922, ca 
cern, has purchased for $37,500 a lot of when a total of more than 2.750.000 tires The Eureka Rubber Co., whose build- 
5600 tabrie tires fror the receivers of was recorded. During the latter halt ing is at Pieree and Ninth Avenues, 
the Tuscora Rubber Co., New Philadel- of the month an average of 107,000 tire Long Island City, N. Y., has leased the 
phia, Ohio Only cord tires will be made easines was produced daily, the greatest ground floor for a term of vears to the 
at this plant hereafter in the history of “The Rubber City.” Kashmir Finishing Co. 
Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 
Ne ber, 192 to June 19°22 
Productior und “Shi; nt’ f re r the entire month for which each report is made Inventory is reported as of the last day of eacl 
t? 
vr i ‘ tube constituting domesti tock in factory and in transit t r at, warehouses, branches (if ar r posse 
f dealer t and a t tota represent tires and tube still rwwhned | manufacturers as a domestic 
Shi ent ds f ar it ») } and doe not ir I tock forwarded to a warehouse, brancl or I N ( gnment 
Da ra ay 
( i he Rubi \ o f A I 
P MATIC CASINGS INNER TUBES Me - SOLID TIRES _ 
MON if N ut \ \ifr No. Mfrs 
Repor ry Product Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipm 
N } 19.74 8 OF 6,131 742,81 ’ 8 11 298,875 l 4.217 
) } , 111 l ' 86,929 8 446 1,481,28 12 3 47 6,297 10,828 
nue 19 ' i1 1 l¢ { t 1,042,617 12 75 I 29,11 
bruary, 19 319,8 1,07 7 $15,464 116,627 1,129,881 12 1,374 29,599 
March, 1921 1,1 14 1,614 ! i 1861 1,346.48 1,643.69 12 283.8 8,7 1 2 
Ay ) i i LO1¢ 1,762.12 1.98 1 12 269.98 8 8 { e 
Ma 1 ; ‘ 1 9 1 j 9 { a7 12 “64.6 | 122 
1 i 3 9 67 11 240. 326 ) 19.867 
l 1 ! l l is 248 ll 22 l 678 
Auguat i $3.18 4,44 i 19.319 4.4 1 L.0F il 216.367 55.6904 66.866 
Soptember { 1,929 { f 827.8 274 64 11 161,832 7,441 27! 
2) ! l l i } 1.92s l 1.¢ ’ H4 4 2 l ..o4 1s lf l If lf 9 16,274 15.911 
Nove ber ) i 108 | l f l } 19 f 2 63 2,ist 11 l i 9 l 17 51 $3,537 1 yf 
Deore ber } | HOF ) 8490 1.98 j 64 17231 l 2 is 71 10 168 l 1 i7s8 52 
ary 1.174 f 134 I 1H BOF He 16.64 2 1 ) 1,889,724 11 131,769 4 1 294 
I ary. 1 1.691 ’ 2 4 s l f t t 6,141, 95¢ 4 16.774 1,702 8 11 183,448 19.492 6,805 
March. 19 t Nf 645,79 e 7 if f 6,991,118 ; 17 11 10,737 11 182,197 19.433 $8.35 
Ay oO ‘ ‘ ‘ 101.187 y. 86.4 l i 7.230 Ty 2 650 7 Y.. 29 | 11 17 748 4 664 ) 
May, 19 ’ 1 ) «,¢ 27 t 7,189 2.970, 69¢ 58.947 1! 170,994 97,64 f 711 
lune 10 { 4 14 S38 800 +.) 260 64 6.1R¢ 1 130 € ) 7 679 11 169.808 6 x9 ¢ 4108 














Cottons and Fabrics 


New York, Avaust 15, 1922 


ILE bullish effect of the Government 
T cotton crop report issued on August 
1 showing the astonishingly low con 
70.8 


dition ot a condition markedly in 


contrast to all private estimates—wore off 
quickly. During the day on which the 
report was made public 
tracts advanced to 
points ot the 


December 
; within 15 
which 


con- 
22.9 cents 
end-ot-June report 
was the season’s high record. Aggressive 
selling, due in a measure to some skep- 
ticism as to the accuracy ol the official 
estimate, brought about violent 
during the next ten that 
prices close to 20 cents. 

Cotton instead of holding its advance 
had declined over $14 a bale since the day 
the Government issued one ot the 
bullish reports ever known. The 
market showed evidences of weakness in 
sympathy with the drastic decline in eot- 
ton prices. 

At Washington, on July 9, when cotton 
was at the 20 cent level, Senator Smith 
of South Carolina introduced a resolution 
proposing an investigation of 
that “undue methods or 
being employed by the trade in restrain- 


declines 


days toreed 


most 


four Is 


charges 
practices are 


ing the natural operations of the law of 
supply and demand.” His resolution re- 
cited that: The cotton carry-over 
less than normal that reports on the 
growing crop indicated a vield below the 
world that the boll weevil 
damage was more extensive and 
than ever before in history that the 
yield of cotton was entirely problematical 
and that “the price of cotton in the 
markets had fa‘led utterly to respond to 
these conditions.” Smith 
publie a letter from the president of the 
American Cotton Association noting that 
since the government's report 
issued the market had gone down every 
day and stating that he had received in- 
formation from reliable 
“that a powerful combine has been formed 


was 


demand 


severe 


Senator made 


crop WAS 


most sources, 
for the purpose ol heating cotton prices 
down, it being stated that this combine is 
composed of some of the higeest financial 


New 


speculators 


interests mn York, some of the big 


vest there and some of the 
biggest speculators in England and that 
boast that they will heat the 


they price 


of eotton down to 15 cents.” 


Cotton Mills Speeding Up 


Reports indicate that the cotton mills 
throughout the country have materially 
increased operations during recent 
months. During June the industry ran 
at about 91 per cent of normal compared 


with 89 per cent in May and 84 per cent 
in April. The 
bales of cotton in June compared with 
$95,674 in May and 446,543 in April. 
With the industrv at its best 535,000 bales 
are consumed each month. 


mills consumed 507,869 


Supply in Hand Exceedingly Small 


At the end of June the total supply of 
cotton in all hands in the United States 
was 3,592,000 compared — with 
7,425,000 on the same date last vear and 
an average of 5,072,000 during the last 
four years. Stocks in publie and private 
storage, on plantations, in transit and at 
compressors 2,260,000 this 
vear, compared with 6,232,000 last year 
and an 3,739,000 during the 
past four years. Spinners stocks were 
1,332,000 hales this year, compared with 
1,203,000 Jast year and an 
1,448,000 during the past four years. 


bales, 


were bales 


average ol 
average ol 


July Shipments of Burlaps 


Estimates of burlap shipments from 
Caleutta during July show a total of 
about 85,000,000 to 87,000,000 yards to 
the United States. This will not go far 
toward making up the shortage of 50,- 
000,000 vards in June when normal re- 
quirements are placed at about 80,000,000 
yards. One estimate of the July ship- 
ments reported 76,000,000 yards to the 
East 9.900.000 
Pacifie ports. 

EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 

The extra markets 
irregular and showed a lower trend than 
at any period for several months. For 
a few days there was some little activity 
in Pima but the total did not run into 
large figures. Sales of full stapled No. 2 
were made around 36 cents and some No. 
1 of an inch and a half to nine sixteenth 
staple were bought at that figure. During 
the last week Egyptians sagged off badly 
grade upper were reported 
Island cotton con- 


Coast and vards_ to 


staple were very 


and medium 
sold at 25 eents. Sea 


inactive. For medium erade 


Mitafifi 2S 


tinued 
Peruvian eents was quoted. 
The 
average level of prices on strict middling 
cotton: 114 ineh, 29 to 30 cents; 1 3/16 
inch, 31 to 35 cents; 114 ineh, 34 to 36 
> to 39 cents. 


following quotations represent the 


cents: 1 5/16 inch, 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 

eotton Alexandria 

were 28,000,000 

39,300,000 the 

Alexandria 

with 19,- 


Exports ot trom 
during 
compared with 
month. Arriva's at 
12,400,000 pounds compared 


July pounds, 
previous 


were 


ane 
Ibo 


800,000 for the previous month and 
stocks in all hands on July 31 approxt- 
mated 168,000,000 pounds, compared with 


183,800,000 pounds on June 30. 
TIRE FABRICS 
Business in tire fabrics has become very 
dull and no special activity is looked for 


before the fall. The following prices 
were heard in the trade: 
CORD FABRICS 
Combed Sakellarides . a 78 a sO 
Carded Sakellarides lb 71 i 73 
Combed Peeler _ Ib 66 a 68 
Carded Peeler Ib 52 (a 55 
Combed Egyptian uppers lb 65 a 67 
Carded Egyption uppers lb 7! 63 
SQUARE WOVEN 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers, 
combed lb 60 ’ 62 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers 
carded Ib 52a 538 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed 
. ea anes Ib 75 @ 79 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, carded 
: : - Ib 68 @ .71 
17¥ ounce Peeler, combed, lb 58% fa 62% 
17 ‘4 -ounce Peeler, carded, lb 17 (a 50 
Sheetings—The market ruled very 


quiet, most of the business passing being 
in small lots. There were sales of 40 inch, 
3.60 yard, at 114g cents and 40 inch, 2.85 
yard brought 12 cents net while 40 inch, 
2.50 was quoted 14144 to 141% cents. 
Ducks—There was very little activity 
in this market. Single filling remained 
the same at 17 at 18% cents and double 
tilling 19 at 191% cents. Hose and belting 
little stronger at 36% at ° 
Enameling was easy at 39 cents. 


were a 37% 
eents. 
Burlaps—Business was quite brisk at 
the lowered prices. There 
marked and rapid declines in the primary 
market the past two weeks in spite of 
the shortage that must necessarily result 
from the depleted June shipments re- 
sulting from the recent dock strikes. 


have been 


SHEETINGS 


40-inch 2.59-yard yd 14\4@€@ 14! 
40-inch 2.85-yard vd i2 @ 
40-inch 3.15-yard yd 14 @ 
40-inch 60-yard yd 11\%a@ 11% 
40-inch 3.75-yard : yd 10 @ 
40-inch 4.25-yard yd 09 @ 09% 
DUCKS 
Belting Ib 36% 7% 
Hose lb 6u%a 7% 
FEnameling i) 9 1 i2 
Shoe Dueks Ib 5 ! 16 
Single Filling Ib 17 a 1k% 
Double filling lb 19 @ 19! 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
e 10-inch 100 yds. 6.00 ’ 
7 ounce 40-inch 5.9 ’ 
19 ounce 40-inch 8.90 a 9.00 
101%4-ounce 40-inch 100 @ 9.10 
DRILLS 
37-inch 3.25-yard yd 11%@ 
27-inch 2.75-yard yd 1i3n\%@ 
37-inch 3.00-yard yd 12% « 
inch 3.50-yard yd 11 a 
37-inch 3.95-yard vd. 10 a 
OSNABURGS 
30-inch T-ounce 13 fa 13% 
40-inch 7-ounce 13%@ —_ 





Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET NEw YorK, AUGUsT 15, 1922—The tone of the industrial chemical market was 
very strong the first weeks of August. The demand for many items, in fact, was abnormally active as buyers came into the 
market for supplies to carry them over the strike period. Some manufacturers indeed have been compelled to eurtail 
production on account of the seareity of coal, and for that reason there is little surplus of certain items. Of all the 
influences bearing down upon the market the delay in final action on the tariff is the most unsettling. In every divi- 
sion of the market there are articles on which it is proposed to increase the duty materially. Considering the depres- 
influence of these unsettling factors—the tariff situation, the coal strike and the railroad strike the market has 
displayed steadiness and strength that were hardly to be expected. An early settlement of these troubles would soon 


start the market toward normal business. 


Sing 


ACCELERATORS CORR a ccccseccoens Ib 16 G@ 17 Alkalies 
! TTT 16 l 17 


3.75 @ 3.90 


edium 
. Caustic soda, 76 p.c. cwt 
: Ocher, Frenc}] eer 0o1 031 : pay p.c. . 
Organi weil bs I i = . 2 2 Soda ash, 58 p.c ewt 1.95 » 2.30 
Aldehyde : Rubber Makers’ Yellow, . .Ib 3.50 @ - | 
ammonia, crystals It $ .95 1 98 | 
Aniline oil, bulk basis, t 15 I 18 Oils 
Excellerex b 10 COMPOUNDIN arse . ieee Castor, No. 3, bbls Ib 12 
Formaldchyde- Aniline t ) I oe A A G INGREDIENTS Corn, crude, bbls . Ib 9 
Hexamethylene-tetra ne t i2 a 75 es a ‘ : } refined , : — 11 
Paraph enediaming ! l 1.57 Alu hs ™ ae ° ". VU 4 t Chinawood, bbls Ib 12 12% 
Thicear le } 27 2 ial irate soe ** c" 17 a 18 Cottonseed, ....... Ib 8, 9 
Vul ° Ib 35 @ Bar . Rom — re an + IS Glycerine, drums Ib 1f ’ 16% 
Barytes, southern off-color,ton 15 @ 17 ee ol “+ - 8 > 
Inorganic Western, prime white, ton 23.00 @ Pal I Nic coecee OS - , 
a 1k 04% ¢ | alm, Niger » 3 06 
Lead ! , y'” BI , , fol dad Seg i? gq Ee Lagos Ih ” 7 
tSlane fixe ry 0.b 041 o Beet - - : 
Lead, white, ba art at i” @ 5 . P <a “ail : Fe —— ; s@ A’ Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 12 @ 12% 
ate i @ 1 2 ‘t fille ‘ 8 oO ; vs = ~ = 
an *- ted i 17 . * | Chalk, precipitated, . — , wnnee It t 1% 
im porte i l a tags ~ ot tb ~~? 041 — amber —e 3% @ 03 % 
Lime, Superfine ‘ ye : 5 ~ i? a ine, steam distilled gal] ) ; : 
heavy ai, ¢ i 4 : gal 
Magnesia TY ned ( Ch 4 j . ~ghzacs - » r Do 26 03 4 Rapeseed, refined cal 83 x4 
* ' 24 @ 25 ay lina, domestic, . ton 15.06 (@ 16.50 blow - 
light ; . imported ton 15.00 @22.00 OWE sseses -. gal 9o » 1.00 
extra light y ‘S @ 7 Dixie ton 22.00 @ 32.00 Rosin, first rectified gal 39 @ 
heavy t »p .05% me — $4 y iff 
0 — At : : 1 : 14 Blne Ridge ...ton 22.00 @32.00 Tar. ond rectified . gal 41 a 
range ;, . - Fossil flour ...ton 60.00 @ S a. a +++ -Gal 31%@ 
Glues, extra white evel ane 30 a 40 Petr . _— - " 
COLORS medium white oan 20 @ 26 | etrolatum, standard .lb ) i 08 
cabinet Ib 18 @ 30 
Blacks cabinet low grade lb 15 a 18 . 
sist art Bla } 1 ; 20 common bone Ib 08% @ 14 Resins and Pitches 
Micronex b 17 @ .24 Graphite flake, bbls Ib 05 1 12 Cumar resin, hard Ib } 14 
Lamp Black I 12 @ 40 amorphous Ib 05 l - soft Ib 9 14 
Rens it 05%@ 07% | Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 @ Tur Retort bbl 9.00 
Dror it 07% @ 16 bolted ton 65.00 @ _kiln burned ; bbl 9.00 @ - 
wenn th 15 ; 45 Mica, powdered Ib 5 Ga Pitch, Burgundy ... .Ib 05 @ 06 
Rotton Stone (powdered) Ib 02% @ 4% Se Ue weaves ton 01%@ 
Blues Silica gold bond) tor 10.00 50.00 pine tar 3 
ru rm ) ft Soapstone nowdered t 15 ) 2 0 Rosin, grade K bbl Pa 
{ ara 8 Starch, powdered corr ew 2.85 » 2.95 Strained bbl 6.00 
Cobalt } °1 ; 26 lal lomesti« ton 15.00 @18.00 Shellac, fine orange ib en 
French ton 22.50 @30.00 
Browne ? French, high grade ton 40.00 @45.00 Solvents 
Iron oxide b 4. @ Vo Italian ton 44.00 @55.00 | Acet i 
Sienna [taliat t Terra Alba ton 23.00 " acetone, drums Ib 10 12 
{ ber Purkey b . : Tripoli white tor 97 50 Oo mK cee denatured, 
— , ‘ oo a —s = mn & Me cease > 
Vandyke, dome . Whiting, commercial ....cwt 110 @ Benzol. 90 ate gal 83 a 34 
Quaker we ton 13.00 @ 15.00 mang : per cent ay + a ry 
Greens Pn ol ‘ one - - f . 3 ga 30 @ 5 
Caceme. lat. , r , . 32 English —— - toe ve @ 90 Carbon bisulphide, . .Ib. 06 @ 407 
medium It 35 @ 36 P _* = hit ee ~ - ~~ 1 — a 1 rt tetrachloride ...... Ib 09%@ .10% 
dark I} 7; @ 45 i n 1s he Tx nerican . an a Dimethylaniline Pei Ib 35 @ Saad 
comme : = 2 — x _ 20 80 Motor gasoline, ( 
Rubber Makers Green Ib 8.50 i) on 66.0 | 5 steel bbls ‘ . -gal 25 
Zine Oxide | Naptha, V. M. & P. gal 24 
Reds per cent leaded 06% G@ 6% | Toluol, pure ....... gal. 30 @ .385 
Antimor c! 40 10 per cent lead sul Turpentine, spirits ..gal 1.19 - 
golden . 1 2 phate It 06 ; 6% wood . . gal 1.12 
red sulphuret Ib 2 a 22 20 per cent lead sul Paracymene ; Ib 15 
Indiar English, pure It 12 " 15 phate I ‘ 6% 
Para toner wt 1.2 » 1.40 35 per cent lead = | Wanes 
Rubber makers red Ib 50 @ pnate , 6 : . ees } . 
purple Ib 250 @ Also see whites) Beeswax . se eee Ib 38 12 
roluid Neo : 10 Caranuba, No. 1 ....Ib 16 @ 17 
* - = . Ceresin, white Ib 09 0 
Tusean red t i7%@ a5 Bay a eee oe ee : ro gq 1 
- = ayberry polis a 
Venetian red Ib. 03% @ 06 MINERAL RUBBER Montan, crude... > 22 & 
Vermillion, quicksilver Ozokerite black “% - 3% @ 04 
Englisl It } Filsonite ..-.ton 70.00 @ - rreen , etme tb 25 : a7 
domesti¢ Ib 25 G@ 30 Genasco (factory) ...ton 50.00 @ Paraffine ......... th rer a na 
Hard hydrocarbon ton 32.00 D42.00 Sweet wax Rg Ib _"= 06% 
Whites : Soft lydrocarbon ....... ton 30.00 @35.00 =o ress om 12 @ 
Albalith Ib 06 @ 06% | Pioneer M.R ton 42.00 @44.00 
Aluminum bronze Ib 55 @ 4 820 M. P. hydrocarbon 
Asolith Ib 06 G 06's (c. 1. factory) ton 45.00 @50.00 t r 
Lithopone, domestic : 800/310 M. P. hydro SUBSTITUTES 
(factory ) lb l 16% carbor c. L. factory) ton 40.00 @43.00 . 
Zine oxide Synpro, granulated, a a cal inca pn th Nd soc wide Ib o8 a 14 
American Horse MR (fa tory) ton 54.50 @ 70.00 Se eeudiienadl eek oad Ib 09 @ 16 
Head Special Ib 07% @ «08 Pn «tic sies 60% oN 10 G@ 18 
XX red Ib 07 @ .0T% Brown factice ......... Ib. 08 @ .14 
. 5 White factice : ‘ Ib 09 ; 
American Aro SOFTENERS lg ? a 16 
LL7 ead fre . 7% | Acide 
ZZ ‘under 5 per cent —_ ; : 
, etic, 28 per cent cw 2.67 3.42 me ‘ 
leaded ) ‘ Phenol Ib 12 @ 18 VL LCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
, (8-10 pe ent leaded oA Cresy] o7 n. e = ne ~~ 
Zine oxide French ? . Of > , I ib » : > _ Lead, black hy posulphite 
process White seal lit 1! : 11% M ,» & 4 @ . (black hypo) Ib ue 2 
Green sea t %@ 10% Muriatic, 20 degress cwt 110 @ 1.25 i“ nd alba . g 1S 
Red seal Ib sX% @ 09% N tri 6 degrees cwrt 475 @ 5.25 Sulphur chloride (jugs) ..Ib. 20 @ ii 
—_ — degrees ton 14.00 @16.00 Sulphur flour pure .....cwt 2.¢ 2.90 
Fellows , - degrees, bulk ton 9.00 211.00 Bergenport pure ...cwt 2.55 > 2.90 
Chrome, lig! I 16 17 Tartaric, crystals ... .Ib. 30 @ — superfine, 200 p. c. ewt > Of > 400 
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August 25, 1922 

Caustic Soda—There was a fair inquiry 
for standard brands and large dealers 
quoted $3.75 ex store. Flake and ground 
brought $3.65 to $3.90 while 60 per cent 
test was offered at $2.65. 


Ash—Domestie demand has been 
steadily growing and producers have been 
active supplying material on contract. 
Light ash in barrels was quoted at $1.95 
to $2.30 per 100 pounds. 


Soda 


Carbon Bisulphide—The demand from 
the rubber trade has quieted down. 
Supplies of this material are _ not 


abundant and prices continue steady at 
§ to 7 cents per pound. 


( arb mn Te trachloride Supplies are in 
good volume and there is only a routine 
demand trom Prices 


continue at 944 to 1014 cents per pound. 


small consumers. 


Litharge—There was a quiet market 
during the period. Prices remain un- 
changed as follows: Casks, 8145 to 884 
eents per pound; 100 pound kegs, less 
than 500 pounds, 1244 cents; 500 to 


2,000 pounds, 1114 cents; 2,000 to 10,000 


pounds, 10.8 cents. 


Lithopone—There advance in 
the price ol lithopone although spelter 
advanced considerably. Producers have 

all supplying the 
Quotations Domestic 6 
lots, 614 


was no 


in 
follow - 


been 
demand. 
cents per pound in bags; ear 


busy season 


cents; barrels, less than car lots, 61% 
eents. 
Orange Mineral—The market was quiet 


THE RUBBER AGE 


and prices unchanged. Domestic brought 
12 to 14 cents per pound; French, 15 
eents and German, 14 cents. 


Toluol—There was an active demand 
for this material and prices were very 


firm owing to the absence of large sup- 
plies. Quotations were 30 to 35 cents 
per gallon. 

Benzol—The demand kept pace with 
supplies and it was difficult to get any 
quantity from dealers on spot. Quota- 


tions on forward delivery were, pure, 30 
to 35 cents per gallon and 90 per cent 27 


to 32 cents. 


Barytes—Consumption continues nor- 
mal with a good outlook for fall busi 
ness. Western barytes, f. 0. b. works, 


remained unchanged at $23 per ton. 


Blane Fixe—Prices remained unchanged 
in a market that was very satisfactory 
to producers. Dry is quoted at 444 to 
414 cents per pound and pulp at $40 to 


$50 per ton. 


Palm Oils—Supplies are somewhat 


limited and prices remained steady with 
small sales of Lagos at 7 cents per pound 
and Niger at 534 cents. 

Whiting—Business continues up to the 
and there ot 
demand that has prevailed for some time. 


season was the® same sort 
Quotations were as follows: Commercial 
$1.10 100 pounds; gi'ders bolted, 
$1.15 to $1.25; extra eilders bolted, $1.25 
to $1.55; American paris white, $1.35 to 
$1.45; English eliffstone, $1.70 to $1.90. 


per 


Crude Rubber 


New York, Aug. 14, 1922 
HE market is extremely quiet on all 


grades, and prices are slightly 


easier, spot rubber ruling at around 
14 cents here and 734 pence in London. 
October/December deliveries are quoted 
at 1434 cents in New York and at 8 pence 
in London. On both of the At- 
lantic the markets seem to be in a mood 
of “watehful waiting.” 


sides 


One of the leading importers of crude 
rubber was quoted as saying that it may 
take two months or more before any plan 


for restricting production or pooling 
interests mav come into effect, but he 
thought if it came at all it would be 
adopted on or before Nov. 1, 1922. He 


said that apparently seventy per cent of 
the rubber growers were in favor of some 
form of restriction, but some of the Dutch 
planters have assumed a selfish attitude 
because they have forward contracts to 
fill at high prices and they want to work 
these off before committing themselves to 
any policy of restriction. 


The overproduction of tires by the large 


factories and their desire to reduce 
present stocks of manufactured goods and 
raw materials tend to keep buyers out of 
the market. Some of the tire plants are 
now running at only seventy-five per cent 
of capacity, and are buying rubber and 
fabric very cautiously. 

Quotations of this date are practically 
as follows: , 


Plantations 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets and 

First Latex, spot 144%4@ 
Angust /September 144% 
October /December 14%@ 15 
January /March ..15Y4@ 
Amber Crepe No. 1 14 @ 

i lie 13% @ 

2 31, ¢ 

Licht Clean Thin Brown Side 

Crepe 13%@ 
Commercially Clean Thin 

S-ovon Crene 3u%@a 
Roll Brown Crepe, spot , 11%@ 12 

Paras 

Madeira Fine 20u@ 
Acre Fine 19%@ 
Up-river Fine 194%@ ‘ 
Up-river Medium ........ 17 @ 17% 
Up-river Caucho Ball r 

(shipment) abate 13%@ — 
UI in 5 oo Wtnalee 17%@ 18 
Islands Medium ........ 16 @ 
Islands Coarse — 


09% @ 


CUED. sc cvccsacccsesee 09% @ 
Be. CMTE PUTELERLE 11 (a 
SEED BOO caccccvcess 17%@ 18 
Pontanac 
Prime Pressed ......:0> 11\%@ 
Plantation Terry 06 @ = 
sSangermassin-Palembang Nominal 
Siak Gutta Percha 14% @ 
Prime Macassar ... ii 2.55 @ 
Balata 
Panama Bleck ........::. 32 @ 
Surinam Sheets ......... 68 @ 70 
Columbia Block ....... ‘ 42 @ 45 
Venezuela Block 49 fa 51 
Reclaimed R 
> 
eclaimed Rubber 
New York, Aug. 14, 1922 


There is no change in the market situ- 
ation so far as reclaimed rubber is 
cerned. The virtually stagnant state of 
the crude rubber market is reflected in the 
underlying quietness of this branch of the 
industry. No immediate activity is an- 
ticipated. Buving is confined to absolute 
needs and those seem to be few. 


con- 


Quotations of this date are nominally 
as follows: 


Standard Reclaims 


Floating 12 @ $3.13 
Friction a ee 12 @ 13 
Boots and Shoes ' ; 09% @ 19% 
Boots and Shoes (washed) 13 @ 14 
Mechanical 08 a 10 
Hose : a mcm 10%@ 11% 
Tires, truck . 09 @ 10 
Tires, auto ..... 09 @ 10 
Seo 13 (a 14 
Scrap Rubber 
New York, Aug, 14, 1922 


Some activity in the middle west has 
been reported on scrap tires and tubes, 
but in this market interest appears to be 
confined to future deliveries. More ae- 
tivity in the fall is looked for, but at 
present those mills which are in the mar- 
ket for serap in earload lots are buying 
only futures. One important reason for 
this the new freight rate on scrap 
rubber which into effeet Aug. 26, 
placing this commodity in the sixth class 
and saving shinpers of cars from New 
York to Akron about 6% cents per 
hundred pounds over the present rate. 
Prices in general are off slightly from our 
previous list. 


18 


goes 


Quotations of this date (per pound in 
earload lots delivered, except Mixed Auto 
which is quoted per ton) are as follows: 


Auto tire peelings 01 @Nominal 
Standard White auto 01 @Nominal 
Mixed auto ton 10.00 @12.00 
Bicycle tires 00% @ 00% 
Clean solid truck tires 00% @ 00% 
Boots and shoes 02u%a 02% 
Arctics, trimmed "1%Ka 01% 
Arctics, untrimmed O1lYy~a 

Inner tubes, No. 1 ... 03 @ o3% 
Inner tubes, compounded 01%@ 01% 
Inner tubes, red ..... , 02% @ 02% 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber Ol @ 01% 
Heels and pads Nominal 

_ -§. eae reo 004% @ 

Garden hose .00% @ 

Be Se OD cccccsanedees .00% @ 00% 
arr 00% @ .01 
Red mixed rubber .......... OY~@M O1% 
White mixed rubber ......... O1%@ 01% 
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